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Graduates Trained | 
In Voice Writing 


Preferred 


Applicants for positions 


find it a big help...... 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFIC 
TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


Modern Globe-Wernicke business equipment for offices is noted 
for its fine quality, efficiency and utility. 
Replace expensive, wasteful, out-of-date methods with modern 


more work with less effort, increase efficiency and economy. 
Our dealer in your community will gladly give you more infor- 
mation about Globe-Wernicke desks, filing systems and other 
equipment needed in offices—or write direct to us. 


“Globe Art’ steel desks are part of the modern office equip. 
ment used by the Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, W. Va. 


W equipment and systems which enable people to accomplish 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Day after day newspapers carry “help wanted” ads 
for girls trained in voice writing. And even when 
a job does not require the actual operation of an— 
Ediphone the applicant familiar with voice writing 
is often singled out from the others. Today’s 
commercial graduate trained in voice writing is 
definitely better equipped for job-seeking. Every 
year this is more sharply evident. Small, medium 
and large companies are turning to Ediphone voice 
writing. 


A knowledge of voice writing not only makes — 
graduates more employable but often results in 
their securing positions of greater responsibility. 
Your curriculum is more complete, your graduates 
are more employable with Ediphone voice writing 
knowledge. For full data on the Ediphone Secre- 
tarial Course (without obligation) write the De-— 
partment of Educational Training, Ediphone | 
Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, | 
New Jersey. 
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Walton texts combine the results of more than 
twenty-five years of business and teaching ex- 
perience. 
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commerce testifies to their superiority. 
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Advanced Accounting I (Includes Section on Social 
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Federal Income Tax 


Approved by Teachers 


NOTE--We invite all teachers attending the Chicago 
Convention of the N.C.T.F. to visit our Booth and 


examine the complete exhibit of Walton texts. 


The teacher is provided with in- 


Office Procedure and 


Elements of Business Law 
Business Law Cases and 
Answers to Business 
Accounting Law Cases 
C.P.A. Examination Walton Business Law 
Review Series (Seven Volumes) 
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at founder of Goldey College, 
Mr. H. S. Goldey, foresaw early in 
the school’s life that mechanical equip- 
ment for office work would likely be- 
come an important factor in the develop- 
ment of business. He supported his 
belicf by offering instruction in type- 
writing at a time when there was but one 
other typewriter in Wilmington. 

“That ‘pioneering’ in office device in- 
struction has consistently been followed 
as a policy of Goldey College for more 
than a generation. Adding and bank 
posting machines, dictating machines, 
calculators, check writers, duplicating 
machines, etc., have been added to the 
school’s equipment as the need for iri- 
struction upon them became apparent. 

“Obviously a private business school 
cannot provide instruction upon all the 
mechanical office devices on the market. 
In making selections for our installa- 
tions, we are guided by the opinions of 
executives and office managers who are 
consulted by members of our faculty and 
by periodic questionnaires relating to 
types, makes, and numbers of office ma- 
chines used in representative business 
concerns, which are submitted to a se- 
lected list of potential employers. 

“The content of our various courses of 
study today bears little resemblance to 
that offered in the so-called ‘Gay Nine- 
tics.’ In no particular, however, are the 
differences more marked than in the ex- 
pansion of our machine calculating and 
recording sections. As mechanical office 
equipment training forms but a part of 
our regular instructional program, we 


Business Machine Section in Goldey College, Wilmington 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL KEEPS PACE 
with the REQUIREMENTS of BUSINESS 


By W. E. DouGLas, President, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


endeavor to direct students in 
electing such office devices as will 
most suitably fit in with their 
foundational education, their 
aptitude in certain business sub- 
jects, and their objectives. We try 
to make our machine instruction 
informative as to scope of work 
possible for each machine as well 
as to instruct in methods of use. 
Of course, provision is made for 
sound, copious practiceto develop 
reasonable skill in operation. 

“Several years ago we noted 
an increased trend toward ma- 
chine calculation in offices. Act- 
ing upon that trend we installed 
additional calculators, among 
them being Monroes—both hand 
and electric. Our experience with 
the Monroes has been satisfac- 
tory and gratifying. Our students 
find them interesting and enjoy 
using them. 

“Although our original plan did not 
include setting up special courses for ma- 
chine calculation apart from our stand- 
ard courses of “aa, we have recently 
found it advisable to do so because of 
the demand for office workers who are 
well-grounded in calculator practice. At 
present we accept a limited number of 
students for such special training in 
machine calculating but require with it 
a certain amount of business mathe- 
matics to develop ability in analysis and 
reasoning. 

‘Many employers and prospective pa- 
trons visit our school during the year. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER, 1937 


W. E. DouGLas 


President, Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Invariably they are greatly interested in 
seeing our machine calculation group in 
action. The industry shown by the stu- 
dents, the celerity and accuracy with 
which their assignments are completed, 
and the office-like atmosphere of the de- 
partment combine to create a very favor- 
able impression of the value of practical 
business education. 

“It is quite possible that we shall have 
to enlarge our calculator equipment in 
the near future to accommodate the 
growing demand for operators. Natu- 
rally, additional Monroes will be repre- 
sented in any increase.” 


For further information about Monroe Add- 
ing-Calculators in your educational program, 
call up the nearest Monroe Branch, or write 
to our Educational Department. We will gladly 
mail you literature upon request. 
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The business young woman of today fits 
herself to meet the pressing problems of 
tomorrow. Her hopes are centered in 
special skills, among which might well be 


a working knowledge of the Mimeograph 
Good schools, in ever-increasing 


Process. 

number, now provide this added training in 
connection with the regular courses in stenog- 
raphy and typing. Students are quick to see 
and grasp the benefits of a broadened oppor- 
tunity. To make it easy for you to teach the 
Mimeograph Process, we offer, without charge, a 


complete outline of instruction. Write Educa- 
tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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36 Applicants—but she 


SECRETARY: must be good stenog- 
rapher, young, pleasant appearance. 
Unusual opportunity. $22 a week to 
start. J667 Gazette 


ANT ads like this draw applicants from all 

kinds of secretarial schools. Actual em- 
ployment records show that the girl who can show 
the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency has a big 
edge over competition in getting a job. It means 
that she has had the equivalent of 50 hours of 


training gives a girl confidence—helps her to grasp 
a new job quicker. 


Your school will make it easier for your students 
to get good jobs by training them with the Dicta- 
phone Business Practice Course. Write for full de- 
tails today. 


actual office experience. Employers say that this 


Dictaphone will be exhibited at the National Commercial Teachers Federation meeting to 
be held December 27 to 30 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Visit our booth No. 37. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION e@ 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


At this season, we wish 
for all our readers the 
fullest measure of the joys 
of Christmas. 

May your holiday be a 
pleasant one—free from the 
cares and labors that char- 
acterivc schooldays 
throuhout the year. May 


the ( liristmas spirit abide 

with .ou and your families, 

and }ring you not only happiness but 
peac: 


Fo» teachers, there are two beginnings 
of th year—one in September when the 
new car of school opens; the other when 
the alendar year changes. Our new 


year’s resolutions are often 
made in September, but De- 
cember is a good time to 
check up on them and per- 
haps to make a few more. 

Anyhow, we hope the new 
calendar year will bring 
you better health, greater 
prosperity, and more lasting 
happiness than any other 
year on which you have yet 


embarked. 
Again— erry Christmas—Happy New 


Year!—Louis A. Rice, Chairman, Publi- 
cations Committee, National Council of 
Business Education, and Vice President, 
Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


Junior 


Business 


Training 


and 
Office Practice 


The two most significant developments 
in business education since the World War 
probably have been the development of 
the subject called junior business training 
(gencral business training, general busi- 
ness science, introduction to business, ele- 
ments of business, everyday business, etc.) 
and the development of the subject known 
as office practice (clerical practice, secre- 
tarial office practice, machine ottice prac- 
tice, etc.). Each is a most valuable sub- 
ject, and each has a unique function to 
serve in the program of studies of busi- 
ness education. Nevertheless, there is a 
most unfortunate tendency to confuse the 
purposes of these courses and to assume 
that they have somewhat identical ob- 


jectives. 


Purposes of Junior Business Training 


Junior business training started as a 
series of units within one course, giving 
specific occupational training in various 
junior commercial occupations, such as 
that of the office boy, mail clerk, junior 
cashier, ete. Our occupational life has 
changed since the days immediately after 
the War. We all recognize that there 
simply are not, with rare exceptions, posi- 
tions available for junior commercial 
workers. In any case, we recognize the 
futility of trying to give specific training 
for this type of work in school at the 


junior level. 


Development of Junior Business Training 


junior Lusiness training has also passed 
beyond the stage wherein it is a summary 
presentation of various other commercial 
subjects. We are at least ten years be- 
yond the point at which junior business 
training is looked upon as a potpourri of 
other commercial subjects. We now look 
upon junior business training as a basic 
orientation course in the field of business. 
Among its purposes are: (1) to give 


people an understanding of what business 
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is, and what it is not; (2) to give them 
an understanding of how to make use of 
the services that business makes available ; 
(3) to give them some understanding of 
the opportunity for service in business and 
also of the limitations of service in busi- 
ness. In brief, it is an overview course 
in business to be elected by, or preferably 
required of, all students during the be- 
ginning years of second school work. It 
is taught in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
years, and rarely in other grades, but is 
to be found predominantly in the ninth 


grade. 


Development of Office Practice 


Office practice, as a specific course, 
taught in the public high schools, de- 
veloped considerably later. It is a course 
with definite and specific vocational ob- 
jectives. Junior business training is def- 
initely non-vocational. The most it could 
be called is pre- -vocational.  Office_prac- 
tice, on the other hand, is futile if it is 
not specifically vocationally valuable. It 
should serve as a finishing course in 
specific clerical training fields such as 
stenography and bookkeeping. In these 
subjects specific skills have been developed. 
In office practice opportunity should be 
given for integrating the various previous 
learnings, and for articulating the work 
with the business positions. Even where 
cooperative training is feasible, there is 
opportunity and need for an integrating 
course at the twelfth grade. Office prac- 
tice should also serve as a course for 
training in the specific skills needed by 
general clerical workers. In this case it 
may be helpful in larger schools at least, 
to make clear these distinct aims of office 
practice by offering a special course to 
meet each specific need. 

In this case, the work may be initiated 
in the eleventh grade, but carried through 
to the twelfth grade for the purposes of 
more adequate integration and articulation. 
In other words, office practice, as an in- 


tegrating course, should not, as a rule, be 
presented below the twelfth grade, and 
as a special skill course, probably not be- 
low the eleventh grade. 


Tendency Toward Confusion 


Because both junior business training 
and office practice tend to deal with in- 
tegrating situations rather than, as a rule, 
— highly specialized situations, there 
kas developed an unfortunate tendency for 
people to think that junior business train- 
ing as simply elementary office practice, 
and for them to think of office practice 
as simple advanced business training. This 
is most unfortunate because it leads to a 
distortion of the purposes and effective- 
ness of both subjects. 


Advanced Business Training 


There probably is need for a course of 
a non-vocational type above and beyond 
junior business training. Let us by all 
means further develop a course in ad- 
vanced business training, inasmucl. as it 
has already so successtully been initiated 
ii some piaces. Let us, however, not con- 
tuse this course with office practice. he 
course in advanced business training 
should further develop the objectives ana 
subject matter of junior business training. 
For those who have not had junior busi- 
ness training it will present this material 
at a more mature level. For those who 
have had the subject on the elementary 
level more enriched treatment will be 
given in the advanced course. Our prob- 
lem is not one of trying to find sufficient 
teaching material, but rather of deciding 
what material should be eliminated. 

There may be, in rare schools, need for 
a course in ‘specific clerical training below 
the eleventh grade. Let us develop such 
a course if necessary, but certainly not 
confuse it with junior business training. 

This unfortunate confusion has resulted 
in office practice books being used in 
junior business training and vice versa. 
It has resulted in misguided attempts to 
set up considerable machine work in 
courses in junior business training, and 
it has resulted in general economic and 
other topics being presented in office prac- 
tice. 


The Function of Text Writers 


Writers in the field of junior and ad- 
vanced business training should be care- 
ful to avoid the materials of office prac- 
tice which are definitely vocational in their 
scope, and likewise, writers in the field 
of office practice should be very careful 
te avoid dealing with the materials of 
junior business training. 

How can we expect the general admin- 
istrator to understand the purposes of these 
courses, if we ourselves confuse them? 
This plea has been made many times inci- 
dentally in other articles. However, the 
widespread tendency to confuse these two 
subjects seems to justify the reiteration 
of the essential differences between them. 
Unless we make each course serve its 
specific function, both will be weakened, 
and thereby the most useful and significant 
developments in business education in re- 


cent years will to that extent have failed.. 


—-Herbert A. Tonne, Associate Professor 
of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Clerical Ability Tests 


Many are interested in the results of 
the experimental testing that was done by 
the Joint Committee of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Office Management Association in 
June, 1937. Since a full report of the 
Committee’s work and of the results of 
its experimental testing prior to June, 
1937, was made at the E. C. T. A. meeting 
in April, 1937, and published in the As- 
sociation’s Yearbook’ for 1937, it is not 
necessary to report at length on the June, 
1937, tests. The tests were but new 
forms* of the same examinations. The 
results were not greatly different. Too 
little time had elapsed since the original 
tests were given to justify the expectation 
that students would do better in June, 
1937, than they did a few months before 
by reason of any change of teaching aims, 
instruction material, or methods. These 
facts about this most recent testing may 
be of interest. 

A total of | 1108 students took the tests in 
seven cities* whose directors of business 
education and teachers provided quarters, 
testers, and equipment. 

All tests, this time, were administered 
by a representative of the Committee and 
not by local people. Thus uniformity of 
procedure was assured. 

For obvious reasons no comparative fig- 
ures on test results in these different cities 
will be given out. A report on the re- 
sults in each city has been sent to the 
proper representative so that each may 
compare local results with those obtained 
by the whole group of testees. This was 
in no sense an inter-city contest. 

Because of limited financial resources, 
delay in making results public was in- 
evitable. Furthermore, this supplementary 
testing was done primarily to assist the 
Committee in working out a proposal for 
the permanent administration of the tests 
and not for purposes of publicity. The 
local cooperators understood this and have 
been very patient in waiting for a report 
of results. Correcting several thousands 
of papers, deciding many questions per- 
taining to rating methods, doing the sta- 
tistical work involved in translating the 
three grades for the Fundamentals Test, 
the General Information Test, and the 
Clerical Ability Test into a single Clerical 
Proficiency grade, and finally deciding just 
which of the 1108 testees were entitled to 
the promised certificates involved a tre- 
mendous amount of work for busy people 
to accomplish. The Committee regrets 
that successful students could not have 
had their certificates sooner for such use 
as they might have made of them in their 
search for positions. But the delay was 
unavoidable. 


1 Still obtainable from Prk M. Lloyd, Sec- 
retary of the E, C. T. A., 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

2 The 1937 Yearbook contains copies of the 
original forms. 

3 Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester, Trenton, and Washington. 
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Before presenting test results let me re- 
mind you that no one should expect re- 
sults that are entirely satisfactory. If 
there had been no reason to suspect that 
such test results would be unsatisfactory 
the Committee would not have undertaken 
te establish a vocational ability testing 
program. Had the results of its experi- 
mental testing been far better than it had 
reason to expect, it would not now be de- 
veloping a plan for the permanent admin- 
istration of such tests. 

The Committee undertook this task at 
the request of business educators who 
were aware of certain shortcomings in 
their vocational business training pro- 
grams, and with the eager cooperation of 
employers who were finding it difficult to 
find competent workers for clerical posi- 
tions. It should be emphasized that the 
Committee’s activities have been  con- 
structive and challenging, not destructive 
and discouraging. It is expected that the 
work of permanent sponsors for this Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Testing Program 
will continue to be equally sympathetic, 
helpful and challenging. 

“Why didn’t these testees, representing 
as they do the cream of 1937 high school 
business course graduates, do better on 
these vocational ability tests?” is a very 
natural question which is often asked. 
Here are some unofficial answers or 
guesses of the author of this brief state- 
ment. 


1. In the first place there is no assur- 
ance that all who took the tests were 
among the highest ranking students in the 
schools they represent. It is known that 
in a few cases at least some of the best 
pupils had been excused early to accept 
positions at the time these tests were 
given. For one reason or other some top- 
ranking students did not desire to take 
the tests in a few cases, while low-grade 
students frequently clamored for a chance 
ai them. Some teachers found it difficult 
to discriminate in favor of a chosen few 
and thus run the risk of having to justify 
choices. But in spite of these possible 
limitations there can be no doubt about 
the fact that the group was well above 
average for the country as a whole. 


2. In the second place, it is quite uni- 
versally true that vocational business 
classes are made up of the fit and the 
unfit without benefit of any adequate guid- 
ance program or other selective process 
to insure that only those who are poten- 
tially trainable are enrolled for vocational 
courses. It is a well-established principle 
of vocational education that good results 
cannot be achieved in such mixed classes. 


3. In the third place, school boards have 
been slow to provide machine clerical and 
other equipment for the newer types of 
vocational clerical work, and teachers 
have been even slower to ask for it with 
sufficient enthusiasm to break down otal 
dice against this kind of training. With- 
out adequate equipment only a veneer of 
vocational training can be given. 
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4. In the fourth place, the vocational ob- 
jective has not been sufficiently emphasized 
in most of our schools in = agg of public 
opinion to the contrary. We have been 
passing through a period of universal 
groping around among a large number of 
possible objectives at which we might 
aim without really hitching our program 
tc any single one with enough assurance 
to produce good results. Among these 
claimed objectives are “consumer educa- 
tion,” “personal utility,” “general educa- 
tion,” “try-out,” “exploratory,” “business 
knowledge,” etc.—all good in themselves, 
but not necessarily antagonistic to the ob- 
jective of sound vocational preparation 
unless they are permitted to dominate the 
a to the exclusion of everything 
else 

5. In the fifth place, there is a quite 
widespread notion that a mere acquaint- 
anceship with office machines, techniques, 
and practices is sufficient for all practical 
needs of the average beginner in oftice 
work. This is fatal to sound, compre- 
hensive vocational training. 

6. In the sixth place, teachers have been 
led to believe that pupils who possess 
simple, elementary skills can be trusied 
to integrate those skills in such a way as 
to meet all requirements of complex office 
jobs. This belief tends to perpetrate 
teaching aims, materials and methods 
which are poorly adapted to the uses of 
sound vocational training. To illustrate: 
Many still believe that one who can take 
dictation at 100 words a minute for five 
minutes and type seg _ copy 50 net 
words a minute for 10 minutes can be 
expected to meet the ot a 
stenographic job. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The naive assumption 
that one can handle competently a wide 
range of office typing without being 
trained to do so causes many teachers 
to stress copying net speed at the expense 
of the more fruitful drill on the common 
non-copying types of office jobs. Until 
we drill on composite jobs more and on 
simple tasks less we cannot hope that 
our graduates will handle the former with 
any reasonable degree of competency. 

7. In the seventh place, the mistaken 
belief that short, speed-spurts are indica- 
tive of one’s ability to handle a sustained 
piece of office production keeps many 
teachers from shifting emphasis from the 
hundred yard dash type of instruction to 
the more fruitful marathon type. This is 
fatal to sound vocational training. 

8. In the eighth place, employers have 
been vague about their needs in the way 
of trained office personnel. Whether they 
really want college graduates, high school 
graduates, or don’t care which, has not 
been clear. Whether they want trained 
workers or raw recruits to train is not 
always apparent. Whether they want their 
beginners to be competent workers or 
merely people who have a small degree 
of familiarity with office procedures is 
not clear to many teachers. These un- 
certainties are fatal to sound vocational 
training. 

These are some of the apparent reasons 
why students do not rate higher on pro- 
duction tests. For some of these short- 
comings business educators are not pri- 
marily responsible; for others they are 
almost wholly responsible. For all of 
these shortcomings there are obvious rem- 
edies. There is an abundance of evidence 
that most teachers desire help in making 
necessary adjustments in their programs 
and teaching methods. There is reason 
to believe that a national clerical ability 
testing program will aid them materially 
in achieving this objective, and that teach- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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HAT are the obligations of 

teachers colleges and univer- 
sities to offer specialized training in 
office practice? There are a number 
of factors which must be taken into 
consideration by teacher-training in- 
stitutions in order that they may ful- 
fill their obligations to prepare teach- 
ers ty teach office practice. 

First of all, no course should be 
included in any curriculum unless 
there is a demand upon the part of 
the public and the students for the 
work offered. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions are, and should be, primarily 
interested in the preparation of 
teachers. Is there a demand for 
teachers of office practice in the sec- 
ondary schools? Whether or not 
there is a demand for teachers of of- 
fice practice will depend upon wheth- 
er or no tthere is a demand 
for trained operators of of- 
fice machines in the busi- 
ness community. 

In view of the increased 
mechanization of our busi- 
ness and professional of- 
fices, where are the skilled 
operators of various ma- 
chines to be secured? Years 
ago, certain typewriter com- 
panies furnished typewrit- 
ers free of charge to sec- 
ondary schools for instruc- 
tional purposes. Today, a 
few manutacturers of office 
machines conduct special 
schools or provide special 
instruction for training op- 
erators for their machines 


Lower Left: Rotary Ditto and Speedograph. 
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Preparation of 
Office Practice Teachers 


by M. E. Studebaker 


Head of Department of Business Education 
Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie, Indiana 


at little or no expense to the opera- 
tor. However, this plan has proved 
to be rather expensive to these com- 
panies, and they have been interested 
in having the public schools provide 
this training. 

Most of the equipment used in 
business offices is expensive. In 
many caeses the school board or 


the administrative officials have not 
felt it wise to spend the amount of 
money required for the needed 
equipment for an_ office practice 
course. This objection has been over- 
come to a certain extent by a reduc- 


Some of the Duplicating Machines at Ball State Teachers 
Lower Right: Multigraph Equipment. 


Top: Mimeograph. 


tion in the price of various types of 
equipment, made possible no doubt 
because of a larger production. Edu- 
cational discounts offered on equip- 
ment purchased for instructional pur- 
poses have been another inducement 
for boards of education to equip 
their schools with office equipment. 

Teacher-training institutions will 
no doubt have the problem of pur- 
chasing expensive equipment. How- 
ever, it is not likely to be so dif- 
ficult a problem with them as it is 
with the secondary school. The 
larger the school, the less likelihood 
there is of the equipment problem 
being serious. 

Finding a teacher capable of op- 
erating various kinds of machines is 
difficult, since opportunites for learn- 
ing the methods of operating differ- 
ent machines are limited. 
Without a doubt, the teach- 
er who is able to demon- 
strate the proper operation 
of a machine is a_ better 
teacher than the one who 
“teaches how,” but wha 
cannot personally exhibit 
the necessary skill. 


Organizing the Course 


Furthermore, the method 
of organizing the course so 
that its aims may be most 
completely realized provides 
a problem. teachers 
now teaching office practice 
may be considered pioneers. 
They are finding their own 
way. They have limited 


College 
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experiences of others from which to 
profit, A number of articles are now 
being written on equipment needed 
and methods used in teaching office 
practice. However, all of the teach- 
ing is now in an experimental state. 


Evidence of this experimenting on 
the part of teachers may be found 
in the fact that so many different 
methods are being used. Teachers 
are not in agreement as to what :s 
the best method. Likewise, there is 
no uniformity in the content of of- 
fice practice courses. There are some 
teachers who believe that typing is 
office practice. Others believe that 
teaching pupils to type office forms 
is office practice. Still others think 
that studying about the practices 
found in an office is office practice. 
Would not office management or of- 
fice practices be a better term for 
such a course? There is considerable 
difference between office practices 
and office practice. Office practices 


imply a study of the practices found 
in an office, whereas office practice 
refers to the actual doing (practice) 
of the work of an office. Otfice prac- 
tices may be described as education 
about oftice customs; office practice, 
the acquisition of skill on otfice ma- 
chines. There is no question but that 
the demand (wherever there is a de- 
mand for office practice) is for skill 
in the operating of office machines. 
Another instance of a confusion 
of terms is calling a course in secre- 
tarial training office practice. Sec- 
ondary schools often give one and 
one-half years of shorthand followed 
by one-half year of “office prac- 
tice.” In most cases a better descrip- 
tion of this last course would be sec- 
retarial training or secretarial prac- 
tice. This contention is based on the 
fact that shorthand is a prerequisite, 
as it should be, for a course in secre- 
tarial practice. However, almost all 
of our office machines can be oper- 
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ated without a knowledge of short- 
hand. 


Office Practice at 
Ball State Teachers College 


An office practice course has been 
otfered at Ball State Teachers Col- 


been made in the course, and no 
doubt more can and will be made 
later. It is offered as a freshman 
course with only one term of typing 
required as a prerequisite. It is of- 
fered two times per week for a term 
of twelve weeks. No great amount 


Office Practice Equipment 
at 
Ball State Teachers College 
Above: Adding Machines, Calculating 
Machines and Billing Machine. 
Left: Dictating Machines. 


Below: Bookkeeping Machine. 


lege for several years. It is very pop- 
ular with the students. It is offered 
primarily to give prospective teach- 
ers a knowledge of, and a limited 
skill in, the operation of various of- 
fice machines. Many changes have 
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of skill is acquired in the twenty- 
four meetings. All that can be hoped 
to be accomplished is to give suf- 
ficient information about, and_re- 
quire limited practice on, different 
machines so that the student may 
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ASSIGNMENT SCHEDULE 
Assignment of Work Beginning: 
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19 29 


A D Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 


Review 
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B D_ Review 
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Dec. 


J Final 


Final 


Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 
Final 


Final 


Assignments 
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Machines 


ListING MACHINES 
Burroughs Electric Adding and 
Billing Machine 


Sunstrand, Remington Rand, 
Dalton, and Monroe Adding 
Machines 


CALCULATING MACHINES—NOoN-LISTING 


Burroughs Calculator 
Comptometer 
Monroe Calculator 
Marchant Calculator 


DictaTING MACHINES 
Dictating Machine 
Transcribing Machine 
Shaving Machine 

DupLicATING MACHINES 


Rotary Type Ditto 
Direct Process Type Ditto 


Speedograph 
Vivid 


Mimeograph and Mimeoscope 


Multigraph—Typesetting Machine 


TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood 
Royal 
L. C. Smith 
Remington 
Woodstock 
Burroughs 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Addressograph 
Paper cutter 
Stapling machine 
Numbering machine 
Bookkeeping machine 
Varityper 
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INDEX of ASSIGNMENTS 


Type of Problems 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
Statements 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 


Addition 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
Division 


Dictation 
Transcription 
Shaving records 


Carbon paper 
Copy ribbon 
Care of machine 


Carbon paper 
Pencils 

Ink 

Type stencils 
Correct errors 
Use stylus 


Set up type 
Adjust machine 
Distribute type 
Fill in addresses 


Pica type 
Elite type 
Machine parts 
Type exercises 


Exercises are 

worked in which 
the different ma- 
chines are used 


Number 
of Days 
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later apply this knowledge for his 
own use in certain operations, such 
as the use of calculating and listing 
machines in accounting classes, du- 
plicating machines in student teach- 
ing classes (lesson plans), and the 
personal use of any of the machines. 

A course is offered in secretarial 
practice in the junior or senior year 
after the student has acquired sten- 
ographic skill. Additional training is 
provided on certain office machines 
in this course, but only on those ma- 
chines that will likely be used by the 
secretary. 

In the office practice course the 
rotation plan of instruction is used, 
since no effort is made to develop a 
high degree of skill in the operation 
of any machine. An effort is made to 
use the machines that are found 
most frequently in the business of- 
fices. In so far as possible, the latest 
model machines are used. Definite 
problems are provided for each ma- 
chine and presented to the student 
in the form of a guide sheet. 

At the beginning of each term an 
assignment schedule indicates the 
time each student is expected to 
work on an assignment. From two 
to four students work on an assign- 
ment at a time, depending on the size 
of the class. There are ten assign- 
ments provided in the course. If 
there are thirty students in the class, 
three students are scheduled for each 
assignment. The class is usually lim- 
ited to thirty, since more than that 
number causes more than three stu- 
dents to have to work on the same 
assignment. In two or three in- 
stances only one machine is avail- 
able, a situation which makes it dif- 
ficult for the students to work to- 
gether. Where there are two students 
working on one machine, one student 
operates the machine while the other 
one studies the instructions. Then 
the other student operates the ma- 
chine, and, in time, each of them has 
had some practice in the operation 
of the machine. This problem is not 
so great for duplicating machines. 
After the students have studied the 
mechanical operations, they proceed 
to work independently in making 
master sheets and duplicating their 
exercises. A sample assignment 
schedule is outlined on this page. 

At the beginning of the term the 
teacher explains briefly the operation 
of each of the machines. After that, 
his time is spent in supervising the 
work of the students. 

Three connecting rooms are used 
for our office practice. A large room 
contains the calculators and listing 
machines as well as a few type- 
writers used in making copy for du- 
plicating machines. Next to this 
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room, and separated from it, by a 
glass partition, is the duplicating 
room. The large room is always 
open in order that accounting stu- 
dents may have access to the cal- 
culating and listing ‘machines and 
that the typewriters may be available 
for practice. The duplicating room is 
open only during class time. It is 
available to students at other times 
by special permission. Too great a 
problem is offered in the care of the 
duplicating machines to permit the 
duplicating room to be open at all 
times. 

Next to the duplicating room is a 
dictating room. A door connecting 
this room with the duplicating room 
may be closed to provide privacy in 
the use of a dictating machine. Stu- 
dents are not “at home” in attempi- 
ing to dictate to a dictating machine 
when there is confusion caused by 
people talking or walking in the 
same room with the dictator. The 
transcribing and shaving machines 
are also in this room. 


Other equipment, such as_ the 
Varityper, Addressograph, stapling 
machines, is distributed 
throughout these rooms. It is impos- 
sible to provide all equipment used 
in offices. Indeed, it would not be ad- 
visable to do so, as some offices have 
special equipment adapted to their 
own needs. The equipment used 
should be that found generally in 
most offices. 

The accompanying Index of As- 
signments will give an idea as to how 
the work is distributed and the 
equipment used at Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 


Increased Demand for Teachers 

Without a doubt, teacher-training 
institutions are under obligations to 
provide office training courses that 
will enable secondary schools to se- 
cure well-trained teachers of office 
practice. The demand for office prac- 
tice in secondary schools has in- 
creased rapidly the past few years, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
this demand will decrease. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


ers are eagerly awaiting an opportunity to 
take advantage of such assistance as such 
a program can give them. 

Almost without exception those who 
have cooperated with the Committee in 
its work, those who have heard or read 
the Committee’s E. C. T. A. report, and 
those who have had other opportunity to 
learn about the Committee’s proposals 
have expressed themselves as being favor- 
able to the launching of a national clerical 
ability testing program as one of the 
surest means of clarifying the standards 
and demands of employers on the one 
hand and of teachers and schools on the 
other. It is the encouragement received 
from employers, teachers, testees 
which has kept the Committee on the job 
for the past two and a half years and 
leads it to believe that a permanent test- 
ing can and will be launched. 

Let me repeat; don’t let poor test re- 
sults discourage you. They were to be 
expected. Now that our most important 
shortcomings are known we shall set about 


the task of remedying them—and we shall 
succeed. Next June and in succeeding 
Junes results will be progressively better 
—so will the tests and testing procedures. 
The sole purpose of these tests is to help 
to clarify certain issues, stimulate think- 
ing about vocational training needs in our 
field, and to afford a yardstick by which 
we can measure our progress toward the 
ideal of a sound program of vocational 
business education. 


Permanent Testing Program 


The Joint Committee is working out 
the details of a plan for the permanent 
administration of these tests under the 
auspices of a Joint Board representing 
nationally recognized associations of em- 
ployers and educators. 

It is hoped that this permanent program 
will be announced soon and that it will 
get under way by June, 1938. Every pos- 
sible effort is being made to accomplish 
this result. 


TABLE I 
RESULTS FOR ALL TESTEES ON ALL TESTS 


Total 
Tests Number 
Testees 
General Information .............. 1099 
2: 
Bookkeeving Practice 248 
Machine Transcribing ............ 53 
Calculating Machine .............. 89 


Range of 
Possible Highest Median Middle 
Top Score of All 50% of 
Score Made Scores Scores 
159 150 112 20 
120 75 25 20 
258 252 91 65 
120* 138 64 34 
35 33 22 7 
150 i49 68 33 
128* 138 62 51 
135 134 119 34 
272 262 198 76 


*This is the top score that can be made by completing the test perfectly in exactly the time 
allotted to the test; but since credit is added for time saved from the allotted amount, there may be 


scores that are higher. 
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Please remember that any such program 
to be permanent and worth while must be 
self-supporting; funds for this purpose 
must be obtained fees charged 
testees, just as College Board activities 
are financed by student fees. 

The fee will not be large, but it must be 
paid—and the certificate will be worth it. 
Local teachers will be asked to select 
those who should have a try at the tests, 
acquaint them with the fact of their cligi- 
bility, inform them as to the fee and other 
necessary formalities, receive (not col- 
lect) the fees from those who desire to 
take the tests, hold these fees unti! the 
test date arrives and then turn them over 
tc the representative of the Joint Hoard 
(refunds in cases of those unavoidably 
prevented from taking the tests pro ably 
will be permitted), and notify the Joint 
Board how many testees there wil! be. 
These items must not be construed as 
actually being in the plan at this time. 
They are given merely to indicate what 
the Committee is considering, and to dis- 
pel any prevalent notion that these tests 
can be continued under the auspices o° the 
present Committee and without cost to 
anyone. 

Ultimately it is hoped that these tests 
may be available to most business  stu- 
dents throughout the country. At the out- 
set, however, they can be made available 
only in centers from which there are a 
sufficient number of applications to justify 
their inclusion in the program. But be 
assured that every effort will be made to 
offer the tests within reach of every in- 
terested group of testees. 

Complete details will be published soon 
——-by January in all probability, so that 
there will be ample time to organize a 
group and apply for the tests. 


Typewriter Symphonic 
by Marie MacCorkle 


Student at Gratz High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poem submitted by her instructor, 
Benjamin Kuykendal 
From the office mechanistic 
Hear the song of creature mystic 
Fed with words, ink, action fistic 
Pelting forth missives artistic. 


Keys click-clicking, gay bells tinkling 
“J’s” and “M’s” precisely sprinkling 
“D's” and “A’s” and “I’s” are twinkling 
Papers twirling, carbons wrinkling. 


Raucous drum of carriage slamming 
Fingers flying, letters jamming 
Margins locking, last-stroke cramming 
Rhythmic touch perfection shamming. 


New, oiled keyboards softly strumming 
Cracking shift lock, “all-caps” humming 
Deft key fing’ring, space bar thumbing 
Worn out ribbons’ fruitless drumming. 


Fewer errors, less disaster 

Racing fingers, flying faster 

Skill acquired, achievement vaster 
Till the typist proves the master. 
Hear the gay typewriters swinging 
Melody of markets flinging 


Swift staccato—rhythmic ringing— 


Symphony of swiftness singing. 
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H! town — or city or village, as 

the case may be—is the meeting 
point of consumer and distributor. 
Without “Our Town’s Business,” if 
we multiply “our town” many times, 
the vist intricate network of national 
and international trade would cease 
to function. On our town’s business 
depends the happiness and well-being 
not only of ourselves, but of thou- 
sands. 

\\ :th these considerations in mind, 
the unique program of community 
self-study outlined below has been 
approved by the Board of Directors 
of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs as the national program for 
1937-38. They feel that some un- 
derstanding of the economic factors 
at work in our immediate surround- 
ings is essential, if business women 
are to create opportunity and foster 
security for themselves and for their 
fellow citizens. No project could 
more directly aim toward our Ten 
Year Objective. 

Most of the inquiry outlined in this 
program is directed toward local con- 
ditions—an idle factory just open- 
ing, a store offering new merchan- 
dise, a farm now abandoned, a “pub- 
lic work” that has created employ- 
ment. Such data reveal the basic eco- 
nomic structure of the community. 
But whether local business is chiefly 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining or 
trade, there will be county and state 
ramifications. The 
factors that deter- 
mine a  commu- 
nity’s well - being 
reach even further 
afield, and may be 
found in complex 
national and inter- 
national forces that 
play upon life to- 
day, and determine 
its course, even in 
the remotest places. 

/nformation, val- 
uable as it is, is not 
enough. Our mem- 
bers are women 
with a strong urge 
to stress human 
values. They will 
ask effect 
business, as oper- 
ated today, has on 
people —on men, 
and women and 
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/ 1 
Our Town s Business 


by The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: The National 
Council of Business Education 
seeks every opportunity to de- 
velop closer relations of under- 
standing and friendship between 
leaders of business and leaders of 
business education. We are greatly 
interested in the excellent and 
stimulating educational program 
on Our Town’s Business which 
has been planned for the school 
year by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., under 
the supervision of Miss Frances 
Cummings, Educational Director 
of this organization, We are grate- 
ful to her for arranging for per- 
mission to reprint this statement 
of the Federation’s program. We 
hope that women leaders of busi- 
ness education throughout the 
country will make the most of this 
admirable study of Our Town’s 
Business, and in many places 
supplement it with a study of 
Our School’s Business Education 
by active cooperation of business 
women and women business 
teachers in the local Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


1 Reprinted by permission of /ndependent Wom- 
an, official magazine of The National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Courtesy Craftsmen Engravers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 11NX. 


children? Does it serve the good of 
all? What changes, if any, are 
needed? How can clubs participate 
in bringing these changes to pass? 

Whether or not action will be 
forthcoming in a considerable num- 
ber of communities this year, the Na- 
tional Federation wishes to draw a 
picture of business in the United 
States as seen through club mem- 
bers’ eyes in forty-eight states. Each 
club, therefore, will be asked to make 
a report on its findings. Program 
helps appear in the “Program Book 
for 1937-38.” It contains: 

1. Meeting programs, in line with the 

proposed topics. 

2. Sources of information on topics. 

3. Suggestions as to committee re- 

sponsibility with regard to the pro- 
gram. 

The arrangement of the following 
outline is new. Two months are al- 
lotted for each topic. Clubs hereto- 
fore finding one month too short a 
time to cover a subject adequately 
may omit the “optional” material and 
devote two months to the first sec- 
tion. Other clubs may wish to use 
the topics marked “optional” for the 
alternate months, beginning in Oc- 
tober, Just as clubs may alter or dis- 
card entirely the fundamental frame- 
work presented here, the time sched- 
ule is also entirely flexible. The order 
does not follow the usual order in the 
past, when the various committees 
have been assigned traditionally to 
certain months. It is hoped that all 
committees wil] 
work on the pro- 
gram in coopera- 
tion with the pro- 
gram chairman. 

It is stirring to 
think of 62,000 
women working to- 
gether on such a 
program. or- 
ganization of either 
men or women has 
before tried on a 
national scale to in- 
vestigate the fun- 
damentals of local 
business in relation 
to day by day liv- 
ing. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, 
painstaking 
analysis is a neces- 
sary prelude to in- 
telligent town plan-— 
And plan- 
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ning, whether on a local, regional, or 
national scale, is more and more be- 
coming a part of our national think- 
ing, 

Every business and professional 
woman’s progress depends upon the 
business situation, first, in her own 
community, then in her nation, then 
in the world in which she lives. Ev- 
ery stand she takes for improving 
conditions tends to improve her own 
lot. Every time she is passive or neg- 
ligent in pressing for the utilization 
of local resources and for the growth 
of local facilities, she raises a bar- 
rier to her own progress. 

This outline leads us forward to- 
ward our goal of larger opportunity 
for all. 


How We Get a Living— 
September and October 


1. Our basic industries? 
How they came to be, and why 
Which are most important to the town 
Which are thriving and why 
Proportion of population engaged in 
these industries 
Changes taking place in nature of 
our industries 
2. Other enterprises in our community* 
Services (hotels, beauty parlors, etc.), 
professions, government, trade, con- 
struction 
The relation of their success to that 
of basic industries 
3. Outlook for our local business 
What influences affect it? 
What business is locally self-suffi- 
cient ? 
What business depends on a wider 
economic area? 
Which basic industries are holding 
their own or progressing? Why? 
Are old ones leaving? 
Are new ones taking their place? 
What are the resultant advantages or 
disadvantages? 
4. Outlook for employment 
Are there enough jobs to go around? 
If not, what types of workers are 
unemployed ? 
Can this situation be 
How? 
Do laws regulate conditions of work? 
Do laws regulate standards of pro- 
ficiency ? 
Is child labor restricted? 
Is the employment of married women 
restricted ? 


corrected ? 


Women’s Work in the Community— 


Optional for October 
1. Opportunities for young girl graduates 
How are these provided? 
Can girls enter fields for which they 
are prepared? 
2. Expanding or new fields for women 
Have new jobs for women developed 
within the past five years? 
Are these jobs likely to be perma- 
nent? 
3. Adjustment of workers 
How is age problem being met? 
Married woman problem 
4. Do women receive equal pay with men 
for equal work? 


2We are using the word “industries” to de- 
note broad basic fields of enterprise, such as 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, etc.; their pro- 
duction, distribution, and financing. 

*We are using the word “enterprises” to de- 
note the businesses, professions, services, that 
grow up in the community to accommodate the 
local population. 
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5. Laws affecting women’s employment 


What Controls Business— 
November and December 
1. Ownership of basic industries 
To what extent are the town’s chief 
industries owned locally by: In- 
dividuals? Groups? Cooperatives? 
Bank or corporations? 
Are the chief industries owned by 


outside corporations, individuals, 
etc.? 

What are the powers of stockhold- 
ers? 

2. Operation and management of indus- 
tries 

Local management for absentee 


ownership 
Leases to outside group 
Farm tenancy 
Bank management 
Government aid and its terms: 
HOLC, AAA, RFC, WPA, etc. 
3. Business financing 
Capital and its source 
Interest rates 
Rentals 
Real estate and zoning laws 
4. Government regulations 
5. Racketeering 


Trade and Labor Organizations— 
Optional for December 


1. Business, manufacturers, and trade as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, etc. 
Basis of membership, individual or 
corporation 
Extent to which local business belongs 
Area of influence, local, national, in- 
ternational 
Purpose and to what extent achieved 
Methods used and recent changes 
2. Labor groups 
Basis of membership, individual or 
corporation 
Extent to which local labor belongs 
Area of influence, local, national, in- 
ternational 
Purpose and to what extent achieved 
Methods used and recent changes 


What We Buy and Sell Within the 
United States— 


January and February 


. What local products are sold in our 
town? 
2. What local products go to other parts 
of the country? 
3. What factors limit the area served? 
Roads? 
Communications ? 
Transportation facilities? 
The quality or quantity of the prod- 
ucts? 
Competition ? 
Other elements in the situation? 
4. What goods we use come from other 
parts of the country? 
. Consumers’ protection through govern- 
ment supervision of the manufacture 
and sale of food, drugs, and cosmetics 


What We Buy and Sell Abroad— 
Optional for February 


1. What goods we use come from abroad? 
Factors involved: price, labor costs, 
nature of product, quality or style, 
transportation tariffs, trade agree- 
ments? 
How has this list of goods changed 
the past five years? 
2. What local products are sent abroad? 
Factors involved, eg.: price, labor 
costs, nature of product, process of 
manufacture, trade agreements 
3. Effects on local business of trends in 
our foreign policy 
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What We Get for Our Money— 
March and April 


1. Income needed in our town for family 
of five to be decently supplied with 
food, shelter, clothing, fuel, medical 
care, recreation? 

2. What proportion of our people liye 
comfortably ? 

3. What proportion lack necessities for 
comfortable living ? 

Industries in which they are em- 
ployed? 

What part of population is on re- 
lief? On WPA projects? Using 
NYA funds? 

4. Factors responsible for comfortable 
living or the lack of it 

Wages 

Industrial relations 

Prices 

Thrift 

Management 

Consumer education 

Natural resources 

Floods, dust storms, drought, etc. 

5. Are working conditions satisfactory? 
Situation regarding hours, wages, 

sanitation, light, air? 

Do local or state laws govern the 
situation ? 

6. What is being done to improve eco- 
nomic conditions ? 

Agencies at work: Consumer groups? 
Labor groups? Management groups? 
Service groups? Government ? 

How can the club cooperate with 
them? 

What is the first defect to be cor- 
rected? 


Social Factors Raising Living Standards— 
Optional for April 


1. Public services 

2. Health and welfare measures 
3. Recreational facilities 

4. Cultural opportunities 


Summary and Outlook— 
May and June 


1. How “prosperous” is my community? 

2. What are its chief assets and_handi- 
caps? 

3. What current developments elsewhere 
might affect conditions here? 

4. Can new forms of business be sub- 
stituted for old ones displaced? 

5. What new ideas, successful elsewhere, 
can be introduced here? 

6. How do business conditions in our 
community compare with those in our 
state and region? In view of the con- 
ditions we have found, what is the 
outlook for business and professional 
women in our town? 

7. What can be done to promote their 
interests ? 

8. What can be done to make new op- 
portunities for all? 

Note: Each club is asked to report to the Na- 

tional Federation, the part or parts of the above 

outline it has idioms: and on the bisis of its 
findings to recommend procedure for local improve- 


ments. <A plan for this report is described in 
the “Program Book.” 


Business Outlook for the Future— 
Optional for June 


1. Could projects such as better housing 
provide more employment: without 
government aid? with government aid? 

. Prospects for other new occupations 

. New community aids to individual suc- 
cess—vocational training facilities, eic. 

4. The effect of cultural, social and edu- 

cational opportunities on our business 
outlook. 
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Ok the school year 1937-38 the 

New York State Education De- 
partment will have available under 
the iorms of The Federal George- 
Deen Act the sum of $116,209.68 for 
allotent to the cities and_ school 
distr: ts of the State which employ 
approved teachers, supervisors and 
direc ors of distributive occupational 
subjccts for the purpose of giving ap- 
pro\ (vocational courses in distribu- 
tive occupational subjects in day 
part. ime and in evening classes to 
workers engaged in distributive oc- 
cupa'ions. The regulations governing 
the granting of quotas of Federal aid 
and the organization, administration 
and conduct of distributive occupa- 
tional courses are hereinafter stated. 
It should be noted that grants of Fed- 
eral vid for distributive occupational 
work under these regulations can be 
promised only for the school year 
ending June 30, 1938. It is expected, 
however, that such grants of Federal 
aid will be made annually. 


Commissioner’s Regulations 


The Commissioner of Education on 
or before September 1 of each year 
shall apportion among the cities and 
school districts of the State which 
maintained during the previous 
school year approved distributive oc- 
cupational courses, the Federal funds 
provided under the George-Deen Act 
and set apart for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and directors of 
distributive occupational — subjects. 
Such apportionments shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

1. Quota for day school teachers. 

The quota for each approved day school 
teacher of vocational or related distribu- 
tive subjects will be a sum equal to one- 
third of the salary paid to each such 
teacher, not to exceed $500 of such aid on 
account of any one teacher. If a teacher 
Serves for less than six hours each day 
or for less than 190 days during the year 
the quota will be prorated on the basis 
oi the hours and days of actual service. 
2, Quota for day school supervisors and 

directors. 

The quota for each approved day school 
supervisor and director of distributive 
subjects will be a sum equal to one-third 
of the salary paid to each such supervisor 
or director, not to exceed $1,000 of such 
aid on account of any one supervisor or 
director. Such Federal aid will not be 
granted for day school supervisors or di- 
Tectors who serve for less than full time 
(six hours each day) from the date of 
appointment. 
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Business Education for Distributive 
Occupations in New York State 


Editor’s Remarks: A Bureau of 
Business Education has recently 
been established in the Division of 
Vocational Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New 
York. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Clinton A, Reed, New York 
State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, we are glad to present to 
the Journal readers this reprint o 
the Bureau of Business Education 
Bulletin No. 1, dealing with the 
New York State regulations which 
govern “Federal Aid from the 
George-Deen Fund for Distribu- 
tive Occupational Subjects.” 


3. Quota for evening school teachers, su- 
pervisors and directors. 

The quota for each approved evening 
school teacher, supervisor and director of 
distributive subjects will be a sum equal 
to one-half of the salary paid each such 
teacher, supervisor or director, not to ex- 
ceed $500 of such aid on account of any 
one teacher, supervisor or director, nor 
more than $5 for any one evening of 
service. 

4 Insufficient funds to pay quotas. 

If the amount of George-Deen money 
available shall be insufficient to pay the 
quotas as planned, the amount available 
shall be prorated on the basis of the 
planned ‘allotments. 


Approval of Distributive Occu- 
pational Courses 


In order to secure the necessary 
approval of the Commissioner of 
Education all distributive occupa- 
tional courses must meet the follow- 
ing requirements : 

1. All pupils in both day and evening 
distributive occupational courses must be 
employed in distributive occupations, or 
in other work involving sales contact with 
consumers, 

2. The teachers shall be specially li- 
censed for the teaching of distributive 
cccupational subjects. 

3. The local school authorities must pro- 
vide adequate equipment and the supplies 
necessary for the courses of instruction 
offered. 

4. The organization, conduct, course of 
study and instruction must be approved by 
the Commissioner. 

5. Application must be made for the ap- 
proval of all distributive occupational 
courses as soon as they are organized and 
a report regarding the same must be sub- 
mitted at the end of the school year. 

6. The following kinds of distributive 
occupational classes may be approved for 
Federal aid: 

a. Day part-time classes organized for the in- 
struction of workers who can leave their daily 
employment only a few hours each week to at- 
tend school. 


b. Evening classes for day workers regularly 
employed in distributive occupations. 

c. Short intensive courses to be taught for a 
limited period of time to any one group of dis- 
tributive workers in a specific field during the 
period when they are not employed. 

d. Classes organized for continuous instruction 
on a half-time or cooperative school-and-employ- 
ment schedule, for distributive workers who can 
leave their daily employment to attend school not 
to exceed fifty per cent of the working time. 


7. Federal aid may be allowed only on 
account of the employment of teachers, 
supervisors or directors of vocational or 
related distributive subjects which are sup- 
plemental to the daily employment of the 


pupils. 
State Aid 


State aid, in addition to Federal 
aid, is allowed on account of at- 
tendance upon approved day part- 
time classes in distributive occupa- 
tional subjects. The Education Law 
provides that the average attendance 
in day part-time schools may be al- 
lowed as a basis of the equalization 
quota. For this purpose the average 
attendance in these schools is to be 
allowed as academic. Information as 
to the method of determining the 
equalization quota for such day part- 
time schools may be secured from the 
Apportionment Bureau, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

No State aid is allowed on account 
of evening classes in distributive oc- 
cupational subjects. 

Section 127 of the Regents Rules 
relating to part-time schools provides 
that the local school authorities may 
admit to a day part-time school any 
minor over 16 years of age. Section 
121 of such rules provides that adults 
may be admitted to day part-time 
classes. 


Distributive Occupations 


Distributive occupations are those 
followed by workers directly engaged 
in merchandising activities, or in di- 
rect contact with buyers and sellers 
when distributing to consumers, re- 
tailers, jobbers, wholesalers and 
others the products of farm and in- 
“dustry. Managing, operating or con- 
ducting a commercial service or 
personal service business, or selling 
the services of such a business are 
also distributive occupations. 

Distributive occupations do not in- 
clude clerical occupations such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, office 
clerical work and the like, nor do 
they include trade and_ industrial 
work followed by those engaged in 
railroad, trucking or other transpor- 
tation activities. 
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Distributive Occupationai Subjects It is ‘recommended that day Such courses shall be distributed as fol- 
courses be scheduled for not less than ows: 
four hours per week. Evening school 


courses should not require more than 
three nights of attendance per week Supervised student practice teaching 
and it is recommended that not more including conferences on teaching 


Instruction in either day part-time 
or evening distributive classes must 
be limited to vocational or related 
distributive subjects which are sup- 


plemental to the daily employment of two nights of attendance be ‘eed ig ° 6 
the pupils in the classes. A voca- planned | 6 
tional distributive subject is one in- ; Psychology for teachers........... 3 6 


History, philosophy, problems and/ 
volving the specific working practices or principles of education includ- 


purpose of increasing the skill, tech- 

nical knowledge, occupational infor- 
mation or judgment of workers en- 
gaged in that specific occupation. A 
related distributive subject is one 
teaching of vocational practices priate experience in distribution or mer- 
occupations. Subjects should be organized for each group chandising and in dis- 
ration of the commodities sold, the are ty 3. Ti lidity 

consumer demand for such commodi- ifi hall be vali 
ties, social contacts for store work- apparel store ees and for 
affecting stores and busi- similar retail trades. Related subjects 
of advertisements, science in the tributive occupations may be taught 


; : permanent certificate provided he com- 
sanitary handling of perishable to composite vocational classes. For pletes prior to the termination date of said 
goods, business organization and 


instance, bacteriological sciences may _ provisiona! certificate, 30 semester hours 
‘li be taught to those handling foods, approved addition to 
management, economics of retailing ey * minimum standard of preparation require 
and like subjects are related distribu- in paragraph 1 of this section. 
tive subjects. 8 P 


z In general the most effective voca- * Teachers appointed for the school year 1937- 

tional instruction in distributive occu- 38, may satisfy the entire professional course re- 
5 quirement within three years from the date of 

pational subjects will be given in a issuance of the certificate. 

class composed of workers employed 


2. Experience. 
in the same occupation. Whenever 4 


subjects common to other lines of Qualifications of Supervisors 
: | distribution to those engaged in such and Directors 
Supplemental to Daily Employment ines. Teachers licensed for day school 
Federal aid for distributive occu- In communities under 25,000 in service may be assigned as_super- 


pational classes is limited to those population, classes for composite visors and directors of retail distribu- 
subjects, vocational or related, which groups may be reimbursed from ton classes inasmuch as at present 
are supplemental to the daily employ- Federal funds provided the instruc- there are no certification regulations 
ment of the pupils in the classes. tion is organized on an individual prescribed for these positions. 

Such vocational and related subjects basis for the purpose of giving train- 
are those, the content of which in- ing in the specific vocational prac- Teachers 

creases the skill or knowledge of tices needed by each worker. Usually bask at 

workers in a specific distributive oc- such instruction can be effectively of distri (voce 
cupation or which prepare workers given on a project basis including oo eo 
in a distributive occupation for Class conferences supplemented by jects in non-registered evening 
changing to a related kind of work special reading and _ investigations. 
in another distributive occupation, or Related subjects for these composite 
which prepare for promotion to a groups may be taught to all those BP gienlec sent 

full-time distributive occupation included in these groups so far as 

workers in an industrial or trade such instruction meets common 

occupation whose daily employment needs. 


The candidate shall have completed five 
involves some contact with consumers years of approved occupational experience 


Qualifications of Evening School 


and who have an agreement for full- Qualifications of Teachers related to the distributive subject for 
time employment in a consumer con- which the certificate is to be issued. Each 
tact position in their trade or indus- Teachers of distributive (voca- full year of approved study of college 


. rade in distributi m lisi 
trial field. tional) and related distributive sub- 


jects in day schools may be granted may be accepted in lieu of one year of 


Length of Courses a provisional certificate under the such experience. 

terms of the following paragraphs : 3. Time validity. 
The courses of instruction in dis- The certificate shall be valid for three 
tributive subjects must be approved 1. Preparation. years from date of issuance and may be 
by the Commissioner of Education. The candidate shall have completed an fox three year 


dence that the holder has completed two 
years of satisfactory teaching during the 
preceding three-year period. 


Such courses may be of any approved approved four-year program of study in 
length except that the time given to distributive (vocational) or related dis- 


tributive subjects leading to an appropri- 
the instruction of day part-time ate degree (ot 4. Incidental teaching. 


pupils or evening school pupils shall ration) including 18 semester hours in The Commissioner of Education may 
not exceed each day, week, or other professional courses approved for public authorize the holder of a valid certificate 
unit of time, the number of hours school teaching, 12* of which may be to teach a subject not covered by his 
that pupils are emploved duri h completed within three years from the license for a period not to exceed five 

Amini e employed during the date of the certificate; otherwise the time classroom hours a week, provided the re- 
same unit of time. validity of said certificate shall terminate. (Concluded on page 18) 
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Follow-Up Study the 1936 


Purpose of This Study 


HIS study was undertaken at the 
T suggestion of Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
of the School of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 
Its purpose was to find out to what 
extent commercial education is vo- 
cational in the town of Newton and 
in the surrounding business com- 


munity. 
Type of Community 


As the type of community has a 
large influence on its office workers, 
a brief description of the business 
life of Newton and vicinity is in- 
cluded. Newton has a population of 
approximately 5,500 and is the 
county seat of Sussex County. It 
is 62 miles from New York City. 

The largest industrial plant manu- 
factures rayon goods and employs 
several hundred workers. There is 
also a silk dyeing 
plant which em- 
ploys a consider- 
able number of 
workers. There 
are numerous 
small plants, in- 
cluding a sweater 
factory and a fur 
establishment. As 
Newton is the 
county seat of 
Sussex County 
there is consider- 
able insurance 
and legal work. 
It is the trading 
center for a large 
part of the coun- 


ty. 
Recent Addition to Newton High School 


About per 
cent of the 650 
high school students live outside 
Newton and travel to and from 
school by bus. The majority of these 
students live on farms or in small 
villages. There is very little office 
work for these students except in 
Newton and Branchville. 


Method Used in Making 
This Study 


The majority of students were in- 
terviewed personally at their offices 
and the blanks were filled in at that 
time. The few students who were 
working in Newark or New York 
sent in their information in reply to 
letters. 

In small offices, where the work is 
of a general nature, it is often quite 
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Graduates 


Newton High School 
Newton, N. J. 


by John Mitchell 


difficult to decide just what type of 
position the office worker has. In 
this case a job analysis sheet of 75 
duties was used and the classification 
made on that basis. It is interesting 
to note that about 70 per cent of 
these office workers used some 
stenography, although this is not al- 
ways indicated in this classification. 


Results 
The following tables indicate that 
approximately 58 per cent of the 
1936 graduates of the commercial 
course have been or are employed at 


office work for which they were, 


formally trained. This seems to be 
a particularly good showing for a 
high school which draws over one- 
half of its student body from rural 
communities. As Newton is 50 
miles from Newark and 62 miles 
from New York City, it is beyond 
commuting distance. 

It is interesting to note that about 
one-fourth of the graduates used 
considerable bookkeeping their 
work. Every office worker used 
typewriting to some extent. Two of 


the graduates are working in offices 
in New York City and one in New- 
ark, 


In the college preparatory group 
approximately 37.2 have entered col- 
lege. One boy is attending a Diesel 
engineering school in Newark. One 
girl, who is now taking a post grad- 
uate course in commercial subjects, 
worked all last year as a stenogra- 
pher. She had taken shorthand and 
typewriting as electives in her senior 
year. 

None of the 1936 graduating class 
are or have attended business 
school. However, several graduates 
of 1935 attended business school and 
several 1937 graduates are now at- 
tending such schools. 


A total of about 5 per cent of the 
whole class of 1936 are listed as un- 
employed. However, this study was 
made during July 
and August and 
this is a particu- 
larly busy season 
in Sussex County 
as there are a 
large number of 
summer visitors at 
the lakes. 

In the general 
course about 18 
per cent were at- 
tending college. 
Those employed 
were engaged in 
14 different kinds 
of work. One girl 
is employed as a 
switchboard oper- 
ator and _ typist. 
She took typing 
in her junior 
year. 

This study is based on 100 per 
cent returns. Every graduate of the 
class of 1936 has been accounted for. 


COMMERCIAL GRADUATES 


Office Work No. Percentage 
Bookkeeper-steno. ... . 3 9.6 
Stenographer ......... 3 9.6 
Steno-clerical ......... 4 12.8 
Telephone-clerical ..... 2 6.4 
Bookkeeper ........... 1 3.2 

Total office workers.. 18 57.6 

Other Work 
Machinist helper ...... 1 an 
Unemployed .......... 2 6.4 

Total Other Workers.. 13 41.6 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY GRADUATES 


No. Percentage 
Entered college ....... 37.2 
12.4 
Post graduate* ........ 2 12.4 
Technical school (Diesel) 1 6.2 
Restaurant work ...... 1 6.2 
1 6.2 
Dutch elm work....... 1 6.2 
Bakery work .....0000¢ 1 6.2 


* One girl, who is now taking a post graduate 
course in second-year shorthand and _ typing, 
worked all last year as a stenographer, but has 


now returned to school. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSE 


No. Percentage 
Garage work .......... 1 50. 
GENERAL COURSE GRADUATES 
No. Percentage 
6 17.4 
1 2.9 
Post-graduates ........ 1 2.9 
Carpenter’s helper .... 1 2.9 
2 5.8 
Soil erosion work . 1 2.9 
Switchboard-typist* 1 2.9 
Orchestra ....... 1 2.9 
Unemployed .......... 2 5.8 
Restaurant work 2 5.8 
uns 35 100 


* Took typing in high school. 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSE 
Percentage 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCU- 
PATIONS 


(Continued from page 16) 


quest is made by the superintendent of 
schools within whose jurisdiction the 
holder of such certificate is teaching. 
Under this policy the holder of an evening 
school license may teach not more than 
five periods a week in day part-time 
schools. 


Procedure for Securing Federal Aid 
and for Courses in Distribution 


Cities and school districts which 
desire to secure Federal aid for day 
part-time or evening school courses 
in distributive subjects should ob- 
serve the following procedure: 

1. Make application for the inspection 
and approval of the classes in distribution 
upon blanks which will be furnished by 
the Bureau of Business Education, State 
Education Department. Such application 
should be made as soon as the classes are 
organized. 

2. Employ for the teaching, supervision 
and direction of such classes persons who 
have been certificated to teach day part- 
time or evening courses in distribution. 

3. File with the Bureau of Business 
Education for approval as soon as_ pos- 
sible after the classes in distribution are 
organized, copies of the syllabi and pro- 
gram of studies. 

4. File at the end of the school year 
the required special annual financial and 
statistical report as to the courses. 
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Salesmanship 
Practical 


A method for salesmanship students to 
gain practical experience was recently in- 
augurated at the Wooster High School, 
Wooster, Ohio. With the cooperation of 


five local depart- 
ment stores, pupils 
went behind the 
counters of these 
stores putting to 
practice the work 
they had been tak- 
ing in the class- 
room. 

Members of the 
class reported as 
usual at the school, 
but were dismissed 
almost immediately 
in order to reach 
the stores to which 
they were assigned 
at 9 o’clock. From that time they fol- 
lowed the routine of the store until 3:45 
P.M. In all stores the management ar- 
ranged for the students to remain longer 
if they desired. 


Ready for a Day Behind Counter 


Students 
Experience 


Each student was assigned as an under- 
study to a clerk and was required to make 
a written report of his experiences hack 
of the counter. The clerks were asked 
to make reports on 
the attitude of the 
students as wel! as 
on the work done 
by them. 

Grace M. Decms, 
teacher of the class, 
believes that the 
best laboratory for 
business courses is 
business itself. To 
supplement such 
training the class 
has had a number 
of talks in recent 
weeks business- 
men. It is believed 
that the students will become better buy- 
ers as a result of these practical experi- 
ences, and that this training will |help 
some of them decide whether or not a 
business career is desirable for them. 


Get 


The Use 


of Pens 


In 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping 


by J. C. Morrissey 
Instructor in Business Office Practice 


Packard School 
New York, N. Y. 


A much debated question in business 
education is that of the use of pen or pen- 
cil for various types of work. Some teach- 
ers at the Packard School, when ques- 
tioned, stated their opinions as follows: 

The head of the Pitman 
Shorthand Department 
recommends that a begin- 
ner use a pencil, as, with 
a pen, it is difficult to in- 
corporate shading. Occa- 
sionally, a beginning stu- 
dent insists on the use of 
a pen. In this case, the 
teacher makes no strenu- 
ous objection, and the 
pupil usually changes to pencil when he 
realizes that a pen renders more difficult 
his control of shading. Once the student 
has learned the technique of shading, and 
has increased his speed, the use of the 
pen is preferred as the point of the pencil 
may break when pressure is applied. For 
Pitman, a fountain pen with a fine, 
flexible nib is preferred. 

For Gregg Shorthand, the teachers pre- 
fer the use of a pen as soon as the stu- 
dent starts writing. This decision is based 
on the following reasons: 

The point of a pencil is made of gra- 
phite and does not slide across the paper 
so easily as does the point of a pen which 
is lubricated with ink. The writing point 
of the pen is always the same. 

The use of a pen is less detrimental to 


health. Ink notes are well defined and 
stand out. There is less strain on the eyes 
and consequently less strain on the entire 
system. Pencil notes are likely to blur 
when the book is closed and are more 
difficult to read accurately. 

For this work, a foun- 
tain pen with a fine, stiff 
nib is the best. The cap 
should be removed from 
the pen, not placed on top, 
as it has a tendency to 
over balance; and the less 
weight on the pen, the 
better. 

The instructor in charge 
of the Advanced Transcription Depart- 
ment, prefers the use of a pen as the 
students’ notes are neater and more clearly 
cut. Her one objection to the use of a 
pen is that the pen may run out of ink 
during dictation—the student usually does 
not have another pen or a pencil handy, 
and some of the dictation is lost. 

The Bookkeeping instructors insist that 
all work be done with pen. The major 
reason is that accounting records are of 
a permanent nature and should be in ink. 
For this work, either a steel pen or a fine 
pointed fountain pen is used. The only 
pencil work permitted is in pencil foot- 
ings on working papers. 

At the Packard School, the use of the 
pen is much preferred and the trend is 
definitely away from pencil work. 
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Physical 


HERE are two periods in a 

teacher’s life when he should feel 
especially skeptical about his ability 
to give advice: namely, before he has 
begin and after he has put aside his 
processional activities. 

A: the beginning of my career as 
an educator [ was afraid that people 
mig it think that I did not know 
enov'gh of the past; now, after years 
of ‘caching, that they may think I 
do »ot know enough about the pres- 
ent. However, now that I am an ex- 
pro essor, I feel amusedly free to 
giv advice. 

I: seems to me that this has come 
about all of a sudden as a result of 
a view experience, for now there 
dans upon me a new application of 
a ‘-sson drawn from certain prin- 
cipies of business which I taught so 
ma.iy years, 

'i has long been my custom, as a 
teacher of business management, to 
explain that the task was two-fold: 
first, to teach the principles of Eco- 
nomics, which has to do with the 
production of wealth for the com- 
munity and, second, to teach the 
principles of Business, which has to 
do with the production, or acquisi- 
tion, of wealth for one’s self. And, 
regardless of the foggy mixture of 
wishful ethics and practical wisdom 
behind the pretense that the business 
man must not profit at the expense 
of the community, the principles of 
Economics and the operations of 
Business are often found to be at 
loggerheads. 

One basic thing, however, they 
have in common, namely, the scien- 
tific method, which calls for the de- 
scription of facts and the measure- 
ment of quantities. 

Thirty years ago, a million men in 
}usiness could not see the value of 
ascertaining just how much money 
they were making except to satisfy 
their curiosity. In Economics, only 
the most enlightened could see the 
sense of the census. Even today, 
storekeepers neglect merchandise 
controls and the Administration 
only recently saw the need for the 
unemployment census. 

But, in general, the methods of 
analysis and synthesis have survived 
as the only basis of sound judgment 
in economic theories or in business 
policy; thus most business is run on 
a system of balance sheets. And now 
it suddenly dawns upon me that 
health, or physical condition, can be 
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by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 
New York, N. Y. 


To the editor by the author: 
“Pve hardly been in New York 
long enough to plan a meeting 
with you since we talked over the 
series of articles which ran in the 
Journal last year. In the mean- 
time I’ve traveled north, south 
and west trying to jog loose some 
of the germs and bacteria that 
have been quietly orientating 
themselves in various parts of my 
system. Finally, I landed here at 
the Hagmeier Clinic in Preston, 
Ontaria, Canada. I got a line on 
this clinic from Bruce Barton and 
other reliable New Yorkers by ac- 
cident. I’ve found the clinic to be 
all that is claimed for it, and ?’m 
now ready to add my own testi- 
mony to the necessity for regular 
check-ups of the entire physique. 
Accordingly, | have used my ex- 
perience here as a center about 
which to write a word of advice to 
the men and women of the teach- 
ing profession . . . You may be 
surprised to know that one of the 
first friends I met on my arrival 
here was Seth Carkin.” 


managed on the same basis—with 
only a difference of names for in- 
ventories, audits, profit and loss 
statements, efficiency engineers, and 
even, within the scope of legitimate 
comparison, public relations manage- 
ment. 


“Business is run on a system of balance 
sheets . . . health can be managed on the 
same basis.” 


Accountancy 


At the moment I am at the Hag- 
meier Clinic at Preston Springs, 
Ontario, exploring the implications of 
the above discovery. And if now I 
presume to preach after having 
ceased to teach, it may be because | 
have blundered into a realization of 
what ought to be, but is not, obvious 
to and accepted by all my younger 
colleagues. 

I happen to have been so consti- 
tuted physically as to have never 
gone into red physically throughout 
my teaching career. To mix the fig- 
ures of speech a bit, I am still “in 
the pink.” But there is no more 
justification for a healthy man not 
to know the state of his health objec- 
tively than for a profit-making busi- 
ness man not to know his balance of 
assets and liabilities. 

Lately I have tried out the theory 
on certain young instructors but with 
only blank responses. To them a 
physical audit meant having a physi- 
cian look at their tongue and feel 
their pulse. I am flooded with the 
gratification of knowing that it is 
they who are groping in the past and 
I who am revelling in the present. 

Physical accountancy, to coin a 
phrase, has become a science. The 
physical man who ignores it is just 
as out of date as the business man 
who ignores commercial accountancy. 

Astonishing as are the number of 
kinds of physical tests, it is still more 
astonishing to note the way in which 
they dovetail and confirm one an- 
other. 

A single test, like a blood test, may 
reveal a great many things. A urine 
test may overlap. A basal metabolism 
test may confirm and yet reveal new 
aspects. Here is more than a physical 
check-up. Here is a check and a 
double-check—double entry account: 
ancy, 

For five days the Hagmeier Clinic 
diagnosis proceeds, each test sup- 
plementing and amplifying previous 

* tests. All this is marvelous enough to 

a novice. It is stunning to a teacher 
of business who is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the theory of relativity 
and yet has not thought of this ap- 
plication. The biggest revelation of 
all is that to medical men there is 
nothing new about it at all. But these 
facilities exist in only a few clinics 
because the public, including business 
men and business teachers, is still 
blind to the possibilities of this 
method of checks and balances, 
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Certainly, it is not necessary for 
me to write scare copy to drive home 
the point. The current magazines and 
the digests constantly reiterate that 
the ills of today are not accidents or 
what lawyers mean by “acts of 
God.” Cancer, heart ailments, hard- 
ening of the arteries, the diseases of 
today, often seem to have their re- 
mote roots in youth. A physique that 
is not fortified against middle age is 
like a business not prepared for a 


depression. - Both are headed for 
bankruptcy. 

When the Hagmeier Clinic has 
written you up, however, even X-ray 
photographs — although you get 
plenty—seem superficial. A modern 
physical audit is as different from 
your photograph as is a consolidated 
balance sheet from a bird’s-eye view 
of a factory—and just as necessary 
for physical accountancy as_ its 
equivalent is for the management of 
a business. 


What Adjustments Should be Made in Teaching 
Business Education in Secondary Schools? 


A Summary Presented at a Round-Table Discussion of the Eastern Division, Commercial Section 
of the Colorado Education Association 


_The following data is based on inter- 
views with business firms in Denver. 
These interviews include only office posi- 
tions in a few of the representative busi- 
ness offices. It is hoped that the idea 
will be carried on and more material 
added to that already compiled in order 
that we may have more authentic infor- 
mation upon which to base our classroom 
standards. 

Questions used in the interviews and 
summary of answers: 


1. Has there been any general tendency 
during the past five years to simplify 
office systems and routines? In what 
way? 

Many of the firms replied in the nega- 
tive. Others reported: 
A marked tendency to simplify of- 
fice systems and routines. 
To simplify records. 
To break up departments into 
smaller units. 
To make duties more highly spe- 
cialized. 


2. Were improvements made in routines 
for the purpose of lowering costs and 
increasing volume per person? 
Where this question was answered in 
the affirmative reasons given were: 

To improve efficiency. 
To lower costs rather than increase 
volume of work per person. 


3. Do office managers expect and get 
more (both in quality and quantity) 
from their office workers than they 
did five years ago? 

The tendency is to expect more in the 
way of service as demands are heavier 
upon workers and more work is ex- 
pected from them both in quality and 
quantity. 

The same number of employees are 
doing much greater volume of work. 
All reported that school standards 
have kept pace with employment de- 
mands. 


4. Have the qualifications for office 
work for beginners changed materially 
during the past five years? Has there 
been any marked tendency toward re- 
quiring greater versatility on the part 
of the office workers? 


The more versatile a boy or girl is, 
the greater his chances are of securing 
employment. 


Greater versatility is expected for be- 
ginners, but greater specialization 
comes in the more important positions. 
Business expects a more finished prod- 
uct today. 

The tendency is to hire specialized 
workers. 

Several firms included under versatil- 
itv a knowledge of the typewriter, the 
dictating machine, the duplicating ma- 
chine, the switchboard, stenography, 
bookkeeping, and filing. 

Several firms replied in the negative. 


5. What procedure does your office em- 
ploy in selecting office help? Is any 
test of the applicant’s skill given? 

No specific tests are given by any of 
the firms interviewed, but many re- 
ported giving tests in typewriting, on 
the calculating machine, in dictation 
and transcription. 

Some firms measure in these tests 
rate of speed in dictation and type- 
writing; others measure general pro- 
ficiency and intelligence shown. 


6. On the basis of salary earned, what 
volume of work, that is, how much 
typewritten work, must a stenographer 
turn out in a day? 


Different firms reported as follows: 
From eight to twelve dictating ma- 
chine cylinders a day; one cylinder 
averages forty minutes. 

Forty to fifty letters a day. 

No set volume of work required ex- 
cept that the stenographer keep uo 
with the varying daily demands. 
Salary depends on volume of work 
as indicated by metered machines. 
Efficiency of worker checked on by 
use of cyclometers. 


7. At what rate of speed do you expect 


your stenographers to take dictation 
and transcribe letters? 


An employment bureau classifies ste- 
nographers into three groups: 

1. Minimum on the typewriter, 40 
words a minute, dictation speed, 
90 words a minute. 

2. Typewriter, 50 words a minute, 
dictation speed, 110 words a min- 
ute. 

3. Typewriter, 60 words a minute, 
dictation speed, 125 words a min- 
ute. 

All requests and salaries fall into 
these three groups. 
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Some firms reported no set rate of 
speed required but placed emphasis on 
accuracy of transcript. 

One firm expects a dictation rate of 
110 words a minute with a transcrip- 
tion rate of 45 words; typing from 
straight copy, 60 words a minute. 
Another firm reported same as above 
except in typing which must be above 
50 words a minute. 


8. Do your stenographers take dictation 
on the typewriter, in shorthand, or 
from the dictating machine? 


On the typewriter—practically no one 
reported dictating direct to the type- 
writer. 

On the dictating machine—about half 
the firms use dictating machines, but 
there seems to be a greater demand 
for dictation in shorthand than for 
dictating machine operators. Dictat- 
ing machines seem to be used in the 
main offices of large companies, but 
all executives dictate direct to a ste- 
nographer. 


9. What educational requirements do +ou 
demand of your office employees? 


Nearly all stated that a high schvol 
education was required. 

One firm requires one year of colleze. 
One stated a college education is an 
advantage. 

One stated that a college education 
for a secretary is coming to be more 
and more in demand. 

Several stated additional training 
either business college or college. 

A few firms have no educational re- 
quirements. 


10. Do you employ inexperienced work- 
ers? How many? What are their 
duties? 


For some types of work, many firms 
reported that they preferred inexperi- 
enced workers, as they prefer to train 
them in their own systems: these jobs 
are filing clerks, mailing clerks, analy- 
sis machine operators, and in some 
cases stenographers. 

Some firms want experienced workers 
in stenography, bookkeeping, and for 
calculating machines. 

Some firms hire only experienced 
workers especially as there are so 
many available. 

All want experienced workers for the 
more responsible positions. 


11. What equipment do you use in the 
way of office machines? 
Typewriters 
Billing machines 
Elliott-Fisher 
Burroughs 
Moon-Hopkins 
Underwood 
Dictating machines 
Dictaphone 
Ediphone 
Calculating machines 
Burroughs 
Monroe 
Adding machines 
Burroughs 
Sunstrand 
Mimeograph 
Cash register 
Accounts payable machine 
Analysis machine 
Mimeoscope 
Multigraph 
Ditto machines 
Addressograph 


(Continued on page 24) 
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pees methodology was 
studied for the purpose of secur- 
ing data which would aid in improv- 
ing the teaching of this subject. 
Recognizing the need for a critical 
study of this type, the author offers 
the following: 


1. Summary of progress made in re- 
lated language-art fields (reading and 
foreign language instruction). 

Review of the various published at- 

tempts to improve shorthand instruc- 

tion. 

Consideration of factors peculiar to 

the teaching of shorthand. 

4. Review of the fields of educational 
philosophy and psychology for data 

which could be applied to shorthand 
instruction. These were condensed 
to form fourteen principles which 
would govern an ideal shorthand 
method. 

5. Formation of an experimental method 
which would offer possibilities for 
evaluating existing and future at- 
tempts to improve shorthand teach- 
ing. This method includes both ma- 
terial and procedures. 

. Description of a controlled experi- 
ment, undertaken under regular school 
conditions, in which this method was 
compared with traditional types. 

. Evaluation of results. These were 
considered separately from transcrip- 
tion, shorthand theory, promotion, 
and general viewpoints. 

8. Recommendations for further study, 
questions arising from the experi- 
ment, etc. 

9. Bibliography of 74 titles. 

10. Sample lesson plans, transcription 
and theory tests, reliability figures for 
tests, etc. 


bo 


N 


A preliminary study of shorthand 
teaching showed that this subject has 
never had the critical attention that 
was given to instruction in reading 
or in foreign language work. Teach- 
ing in these fields has shifted away 
from synthetic methods characterized 
by: alphabetic or phonetic approach ; 
letter, sound, or syllable learning 
unit; emphasis upon formal gram- 
mar. Asa result of much experiment 
and study, modern methods in these 
fields are analytic. They use the 
word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, 
and story for approach purposes. 
Formal instruction in grammar and 
phonetics has been minimized and 


* Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 693, 1936. 
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by Benjamin Franklin Davis, Ph.D. 
Secretarial Department, Walton High School, New York, N. Y. 


and 


Extension Division, Hunter College of the City of New York 


has been made largely incidental to 
the reading process. The study of 
reading eye motions in these fields 
shows that the method of instruction 
is most important for determining 
final reading habits. Efficient habits 
of reading can not be formed through 
the older approach. 


Attempts to Improve Shorthand 
Teaching 


Those plans which followed the 
regular shorthand manual as a basic 
text were grouped together under the 
heading, The Logical or Manual 
Methodologies; those which did not 
attempt to teach the principles in any 
prearranged order were grouped 
under the heading, The Direct 
Methodologies. The latest published 
methods of both types have been in- 
cluded. A comparison both 
groups shows that emphases on 
reading, writing, types of exercises 
used, and other teaching factors may 
be common to both. They differ 
solely in the extent to which they 
permit pupils to effect generalizations 
of principles for themselves. This 
review shows that no statistical data 
have been made available to cast light 
on the merits of one method as 
against another. 


Basic Shorthand Problems and 
Their Solution 


The content of shorthand instruc- 
tion includes words of high fre- 
quency which must be automatized 
for dictation purposes, arbitrary out- 
lines which must be memorized, and 
the remaining vocabulary for which. 
the pupil must be trained to initiate 
outlines at high speed. Furthermore, 
the pupil must be trained to take dic- 
tation and to transcribe his notes. 
The author showed that these are 
very complex processes. He points 
out that the act of taking dictation 
includes six distinct tasks: (1) hear- 
ing, (2) word-carrying, (3) deter- 
mining of writing units, (4) translat- 
ing of words into appropriate 
shorthand, (5) indicating actual or 


implied punctuation, and (6) drop- 
ping from memory words written as 
the next unit is brought up in proper 
sequence. The success with which a 
method meets these problems is a 
measure of its value. 

The field of educational philosophy 
showed that a method should be psy- 
chological, and that logical form 
should be the outcome of instruction 
rather than the medium. Educational 
psychology provided the principles 
which govern the learning of a com- 
plex skill. The author attempted to 
apply the findings of both these gen- 
eral fields to shorthand teaching 
specifically. He found that predeces- 
sors had classified shorthand with the 
language-art subjects! and that short- 
hand reading, in terms of eye-motion 
studies,” followed the same pattern 
as is found in reading of English*® 
and foreign languages.‘ He found 
also that the psychological principles 
governing the learning of typewrit- 
ing® offered a pattern which he could 
utilize. The author advanced the fol- 
lowing principles as governing an 
ideal shorthand method: 

“First, the learning exercises should take 

place in the same form as final use. 

“Second, the learning exercises should 
take place in the same manner as 
final use. 

“Third, the learning exercises should 
include from the very start all the 
skills required at the expert level. 

“Fourth, the method should insure suf- 
ficient practice for all the skills, not 
individually, but as a harmonious 
single complex skill. 

“Fifth, if the individual learner has dif- 
ficulty with any one of the skills he 
should be able to isolate the part 
giving trouble for additional training 
and then secure further practice in 

' Morrison, Henry C. The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 

2? Brewington, Ann. “A Study of Eye Move- 
ments in Reading Gregg Shorthand,” Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, V. University 
of Iowa Monographs in Education, 1932, 

*Buswell, Guy T. ‘Fundamental Reading 
Habits: A Study of Their Development,” Chap- 
ter II, Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 21. Chicago, Department of Education, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, 1922. 

4 Buswell, Guy T. A Laboratory Study of the 
Reading of Modern Forzign Languages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 

5 Odell, William R., and Stuart, Esta R. 
Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
—- of Typewriting, D. C. Heath & Co., 
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context with the others as they ap- 
pear in their final relationship. 

“Sixth, the material should be graded 
to insure repetition and _ practice 
where and as needed, according to 
the difficulty of the learning task. 

“Seventh, the psychological should pre- 
cede the logical order, with the latter 
presented only in response to a felt 
need, 

“Eighth, formal exercises and devices 
should be used sparingly, and then 
only in response to a definite need. 

“Ninth, the formation of habits which 
must later be broken or altered 
should be avoided. 

“Tenth, objective measures of success 
should be provided which are in ac- 
cord with final purposes. 

“Eleventh, the measures for success 
should be known to the student and 
easily used by him for gauging his 
own work, 

“Twelfth, provision should be made for 
individual adaptation. 

“Thirteenth, the pupil should be | en- 
couraged to seek his own solutions 
and generalizations without teacher 


aid. 

“Fourteenth, the teacher should facili- 
tate pupil-generalization only where 
such aid is necessary for its success- 
ful completion and only to the ex- 
tent necessary.” 


The Walton Experimental Method 
and the Walton Experiment 


Material was constructed in accord 
with five stated criteria: (1) The use 
of business letters as the principal 
medium of instruction as being most 
closely related to ultimate use; (2) 
the use of words on high-frequency 
lists and with a distribution similar 
to that normally found in business 
letters: (3) the frequency of word 
repetition; (4) gradation of letters 
in terms of learning difficulty; (5) 
gradation of letters as to length to 
insure suitable learning units. A 
teacher’s manual contained the same 
material as the pupils’ text and in 
addition provided supplementary let- 
ters based on the same vocabulary. 
This permitted drill in varied context. 

The Experimental Method is a 
modified direct method formulated 
for evaluating shorthand teaching 
methods. It was tested in a con- 
trolled experiment in the Walton 
High School of New York City. The 
pupils were equated into two groups 
on the basis of chronological age and 
mental age. The teachers were 
equated on the basis of their past suc- 
cess with traditional methods of 
teaching. None, of course, had had 
previous experience with the new 
Experimental Method. Those who 
undertook to use the latter method 
were provided with detailed lesson 
plans, samples of which are provided 
in the Appendix. The teachers of the 
Control Group were allowed to teach 
in their accustomed manner. Admin- 
istrative conditions permitted this 
division of classes during the first 
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year’s work‘only. Consequently, only 
the first semester could be devoted 
entirely to the new method, the sec- 
ond semester being used in Experi- 
mental Method classes to prepare the 
pupils for a merging at the start of 
the third semester with the pupils 
taught in a traditional manner. The 
testing program was undertaken at 
the end of the second semester and 

a follow-up was made at the end of 

the third. 

The Walton Experimental Method 
begins by following extreme, direct- 
method procedures. Word-outlines 
are taught as wholes and no attempt 
is made to analyze different words 
for similarities or differences. Read- 
ing and writing processes proceed 
simultaneously. After a period of 
about two weeks, however, the 
teacher helps the class effect generali- 
zations. This is done by bringing 
known words of a similar type or 
principle together, to facilitate com- 
parison, and then initiating outlines 
for new words. This instruction is 
given sparingly to avoid formation of 
poor shorthand reading habits and is 
made incidental to the direct-learning 
process. 

Four tests were used to measure 
the accuracy of transcriptions result- 
ing from dictation at a given speed. 
They were dictated at speeds of 40, 
50, 60, and 70 words a minute re- 
spectively and had reliability coeffi- 
cients of .87, .84, .72, and .86 with 
probable errors varying from .01 to 
02. These tests showed that Experi- 
mental pupils tended to make fewer 
errors in transcription than did those 
in the corresponding Control Group. 
Furthermore, the 70-word test, con- 
taining a comparatively large number 
of words which had not been encoun- 
tered previously by the pupils taught 
by either method, showed both groups 
to be approximately equal in initiat- 
ing outlines as indicated by the re- 
sulting pen-written transcripts. Inas- 
much as those in the Control Group 
had about three times as much time 
devoted to outline-initiation as did the 
Experimental Group, the time so 
devoted would appear to be dispro- 
portionate to its value. Are pupils 
learning directly while being taught 
in the traditional manner ? 

The shorthand theory results 
showed that where the pupil merely 
supplied shorthand outlines for cor- 
responding mimeographed words the 
Control Group was the more accurate 
in following the rules of the system. 
This difference in test results shows 
that the method that is better for 
dictation-transcription purposes is in 
direct conflict with the method that 
is more accurate for shorthand- 
theory purposes. The learnings de- 


manded by these two problems are 

diametrically opposed to each other, 

The use of shorthand theory tests, 

except as a teaching device, might 

therefore be questioned. 

A study of promotion results 
showed that the Experimental 
Method permitted the passing of a 
higher percentage (9.1%) during the 
first semester. Despite the decreased 
mortality, the pupils maintained 
themselves in a very favorable m.n- 
ner in upper grades when compared 
with those from the Control Group. 

The opinions of teachers fami! ar 

with both the Experimental and Tra- 
ditional Methods of teaching w-re 
ascertained by questionnaire. It yas 
thought that the pupils found the | x- 
perimental Method easier and mure 
interesting, and the teachers then- 
selves found it easier to use than 
their older traditional ones. The 
teachers thought the pupils from the 
Experimental Group were superior in 
taking dictation at higher speeds and 
more accurate in transcribing it, but 
that where material was not dictated 
and the pupil had considerable time 
to apply the rules of his system, tra- 
ditional pupils could put down a 
higher percentage of accurate out- 
lines. It was believed that the direct 
type of instruction was superior 
where no choice of possible outlines 
existed, but that where the pupil had 
more than one way of writing a 
sound some traditional instruction 
was desirable to insure proper gen- 
eralization. 

The experimental work was carried 
on with the Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
System. Vowels are inserted after 
all the consonants in the word have 
been written. It was found that Ex- 
perimental Method pupils had very 
great difficulty in learning them. The 
effect of this regression-type action 
on shorthand reading and learning 
merits further attention. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


A summary of procedures and re- 
sults, comments upon the findings, 
and suggestions for further study 
complete this thesis. Questions are 
raised as to the suitability of present 
promotion standards in the light of 
ultimate objectives. The author be- 
lieves that the tendency of pupils to 
depart from the theoretical teachings 
to an extent where they “write their 
own system” is a challenge to tradi- 
tional methods of instruction. The 
relationship between shorthand the- 
ory knowledge and dictation-trans- 
cription efficiency needs much study. 

The relationship between reading 
habits in terms of eye span and 
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An Evaluation of Consumer Education 


HE movement for the teaching of 
Consumer Education in the high 
schoo! has gained considerable head- 
way. .\ number of schools have or- 
ganize| courses under that name and 
it is fvirly certain that a number of 
other -chools are teaching the course 
under such names as Salesmanship, 
Buymanship, and the like. _ 

In view of these facts, it seems 
that i is time for an evaluation of 
the c iims made for the course in 
Consviner Education in the high 
schoo. and for an attempt to esti- 
mate ust how much the high school 
may |. able to do in the way of edu- 
cating the consumer. 

Va: ous and resounding claims are 
made is to what the course may be 
expecied to accomplish. It will, we 
are told, educate the consumer as a 
buyer so that the wastes of buying 
as now conducted will be eliminated. 
People, it is urged, buy all sorts of 
useless and unnecessary _ things. 
High pressure salesmanship, misrep- 
reseniation of goods, and fraudulent 
advertising are blamed for this 
wasteiul buying. 

The advocates of the high school 
course in Consumer Education imply 
that, after a generation of pupils 
have taken the course, all these evils 
will be eliminated. The more radi- 
cal proponents of the course go much 
farther. Consumer Education, they 
say, will not only cure the evils of the 
present buying system, but it will 
revolutionize society, bring about 
production for use only, and make 
everybody thrifty and prosperous. 

This is a large order. Any one of 
these things, if realized, would be 
worth several times the cost of teach- 
ing the course in the high school. 
Especially is this a great deal to ex- 
pect of a course taught for one year 
only (for that seems all the time 
that any school can ever expect to 
devote to the course), and taught 
to high school pupils not over eigh- 
teen years of age. 


Limitations 


Now let us see just how much we 
have to work with to accomplish all 
the things that the advocates of the 
Consumer Education course claim 
for it. In the first place, a one-year 
course in high school has available 
not_ more than 180 school days. 
With forty minutes to a recitation 
that amounts to 7,200 minutes. That 
comes to fifteen eight-hour days. 
Now that is a very short time in 
which to educate the consumer to 
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such an extent that he will be able to 
buy without being cheated and with- 
out wasting his money, teach him 
how to protect himself against un- 
scrupulous advertisers, revolutionize 
the world, and bring back prosperity. 
A Moses smiting the rock to water 
the multitude in the wilderness, or a 
Hamilton smiting the rock of na- 
tional resources to make streams of 
wealth gush forth would not be able 
to teach these people much, at least 
not in the art of making pretensions. 
In the second place, we are dealing 
with pupils not over eighteen years 
of age and the average is consider- 
ably below that. These people have 
had little or no experience in buying. 
That would seem to handicap the 
course at once. It is difficult to teach 
people about something of which 
they know little or nothing. 


“One Gets What He Pays For.”’ 


Finally, we do not have, and it will 
become evident that we shall never 
have, under ordinary conditions, 
really qualified teachers. The Con- 
sumer Education course now is in 
the position of the manual train- 
ing and similar courses a few years 
ago. They solved their problem, but 
the teacher problem in Consumer 
Education is unsolvable. There.are 
plenty of teachers who can organize 
textual material, but they are not 
buyers. To teach the course suc- 
cessfully the teacher must also be a 
buyer. There are also plenty of 
buyers, but they are no more likely 
ever to be teachers than the teachers 
are to be buyers. Any one who is a 
qualified buyer can command a 
higher salary as a buyer than he can, 
under any ordinary circumstances, as 
a teacher. Also, any teacher, who, 
by study and outside practice and 
experience, became qualified as a 
buyer would be likely to leave the 


teaching profession and become a 
buyer, as it is well known that the 
people who are in the teaching pro- 
fession never command so great 
financial returns as do those who are 
in business. We shall, then, always 
have, as teachers of the Consumer 
Education Course, only a group of 
amateurs, enthusiasts, and “college 
experts” as one of the former New 
Dealers at Washington called his col- 
leagues who had no practical ex- 
perience. Thus, while it will still be 
worth while, most likely, to keep the 
Consumer Education course in the 
curriculum, with that kind of a teach- 
ing force it is not likely that the 
extravagant claims of those who ad- 
vocate the course will be realized. 


Reasonable Expectations 


Assuming that the course is to be 
retained, and, having in mind that we 
do not, and that we do not expect to 
have expert buyers teaching the 
course, what may we reasonably ex- 
pect to accomplish with the Con- 
sumer Education course in the high 
school? Probably we may expect 
about the following: First, it will 
be possible to give the pupil, as a 
prospective buyer, certain standards 
tor merchandise which he can keep 
in mind when buying. This will be 
of value, at least in saving the waste 
which occurs when people first begin 
to function as buyers, that is, as 
consumers. Most of those adults 
who may be considered successful, 
at least from the standpoint of living 
within their incomes, have learned 
to do a fairly good job of choosing 
clothes, shoes, hats, and a good many 
other things. Such persons usually 
make it a point to buy standard 
brands of goods and to trade with 
reputable firms. If an adult has not 
learned to do that sort of thing, it is 
his own fault. He possesses the 
wrong point of view and buys in 
those stores that make a practice of 
selling to those people who try to 
get something for nothing. Such 
people need to learn that one gets 
what he pays for and that everyone 
has to learn to get his money’s 
worth. No amount of legal protec- 
tion and no amount of honesty on the 
part of the seller will prevent the 
buyer from making mistakes. In 
the last analysis, the chief means of 
protection for the buyer is a reputa- 
ble store and a reputable brand of 
goods. The buyer can inspect shoes, 
clothing, and similar commodities, 
but it is impossible to inspect many 
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articles of food such as canned and 
packaged goods. Furthermore, the 
inspection that the buyer can give, 
even to shoes and clothing, must al- 
ways be, no matter how well trained 
the individual buyer may himself be, 
of the most cursory and superficial 
sort. We cannot, every time we buy 
a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes, 
or a package of breakfast food, sub- 
ject these articles to a chemical 
analysis, and nothing short of that 
will be of any real value. 

Thus, in the end, we are thrown 
back to dependence on the reputa- 
tion of the merchant and the brands 
of goods that he sells. There are 
quite enough stores that depend on 
a reputation for fair dealing to bring 
in trade to make it possible for the 
buyer to get satisfactory goods. The 
truth of the matter is that much of 
the shoddy goods of which the Con- 
sumer Education enthusiasts com- 
plain are bought by people who are 
trying to get something for nothing 
from sellers who are trying to do the 
same thing, Perhaps if the Con- 
sumer Education course could teach 
people that something can not be 
gotten without paying for it, that 
in itself would be worth all the 
course costs and would justify giv- 
ing it. 


Standards in Advertising 


When it comes to advertising, it is 
probable that the Consumer Educa- 
tion course will accomplish more 
there than anywhere else. Most 
good will be accomplished by teach- 
ing the pupil to evaluate advertising 
in whatever form it comes to him. 
The teacher can set up standards by 
which the pupil can judge the claims 
of advertisers. 


they could do what they claim to be 
able to do, they would not need to 
be advertising to teach others. 

(2) In the second place, the pros- 
pective buyer should inquire whether 
the seller is honest and whether he 
really has anything to sell. Millions 
of dollars are collected every year by 
sellers of stocks in fake mining com- 
panies and other concerns equally 
dubious. It is scarcely too much to 
say that here both the seller and the 
buyer are dishonest as the returns 
promised are so great that they prac- 
tically amount to a promise to give 
something for nothing. At best they 
are a gamble at very long odds even 
when there is actually a mine in ex- 
istence. Usually there is not. 

(3) In the third place one should 
inquire whether the advertisers’ 
claims are likely to be fulfilled. There 
are numerous advertisements in 
which the claims made for the article 
advertised are true but there is “a 
catch in it.” There is some clause 
which lets the advertiser out or nulli- 
fies all the advantage offered. Per- 
haps this is the greatest service the 
course in Consumer Education has 
to offer. 

Now, after all these things have 
been said about advertising, there 
are still plenty of reputable adver- 
tisers whose goods are as_repre- 
sented. The advocates of the Con- 
sumer Education course, however, 
are too sweeping in their attacks on 
advertising. | They sometimes talk 
as if there were no honest advertis- 
ers, as if advertising as a whole were 
dishonest, misleading, unnecessary, 
and harmful. In fact, the violence 
of the advocates of consumer educa- 
tion against advertising provoked a 
protest last year in a_ well-known 
commercial education magazine. 
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Teach the Pupil to Evaluate Advertising 


Most likely these will be: (1) Are 
the claims probable? There are 
hundreds of advertisements in the 
public prints whose claims are, on 
the face of them, patently false. 
Among these are those schools which 
profess to teach any one, gullible 
enough to send them a few dollars, to 
play any musical instrument in six 
easy lessons. Then there are the 
people who profess to be able to 
bring success to their clients through 
psycho-analysis and other means. If 
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In conclusion, then, we may say 
that while the course in Consumer 
Education will never accomplish 
more than a small part of the things 
claimed for it by its most enthusias- 
tic proponents, it will probably find a 
useful, if limited, place in the high 
school curriculum as a course which 
teaches certain general standards of 
buying and helps pupils to develop 
“sales resistance” against the wrong 
kind of advertising by teaching them 
to evaluate it critically. 


STUDY OF SHORTHAND 


(Continued from page 22) 


transcription efficiency should be 
studied. The trend in other language. 
art subjects would support the belief 
that a more direct form of presenta- 
tion than is commonly used should 
be employed. The author believes 
that an extreme direct method would 
fail but that a combination method 
would be productive of superior 
results. 

There is great need for stand- 
ardized tests to measure progress at 
different learning levels. Reading 
approaches, writing approaches, and 
a simultaneous reading-writing ap- 
proach to the subject have been ad- 
vocated. Statistical studies to test the 
efficacy of the various proce:lures 
would be of great value. 

The author closes his study of 
shorthand teaching with a plea for 
continued experimentation so_ that 
advances in shorthand teaching can 
keep pace with educational advances 
in other fields. 


WHAT ADJUSTMENTS. ..? 


(Continued from page 20) 


12. Have new types of office positions 
been created during the past five years 
because of changes in office procedure? 
If so, what? 


All firms replied in the negative. 


13. What are the requirements for a book- 
keeper and a bookkeeper’s assistant? 


Rudiments of bookkeeping as a pre- 
requisite, and ability to write well. 
All bookkeeping is done on bookkeep- 
ing machines. One firm employs only 
boys for the bookkeeping positions. 
These are highly trained workers. 


14. What do you expect in the way of 
personal qualifications? 
Honesty 
Pleasing appearance 
Neatness 
Initiative (in moderation) 
Alertness 
Pleasant disposition 
Industry 
Average intelligence 
Desire for self-improvement 
Command of English 
Ability to spell 
Well groomed appearance 
Appropriate business dress 


15. In terms of your own experience, what 
should the schools do to prepare more 
acceptable office workers for your 
organization? 

Train dictating, billing, and calculating 
machine operators. 

Train pupils to think. 

Train pupils more thoroughly in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and grammar. 
Train pupils in promptness and de- 
pendability. 

Train for greater accuracy. 

Train in development of more poise. 
Train in use of larger vocabulary. 
Train pupils, especially boys, in value 
of personal neatness. 
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Personal 


International 


HF opportunity to attend an inter- 

national congress usually comes to but 

few —and to attend a jubilee congress 
to fever yet. My visit to the Interna- 
tional Shorthand Congress held in Lon- 
don in July, 1937, will, therefore, provide 
me with many memories and much ma- 
terial upon which to ruminate in the 
future 

The Congress was held at the London 
Schoo! of Economics, situated on a nar- 
row side street. Not only were the va- 
rious nations well represented at the 
Congress, but political subdivisions as 
well. It may be of interest to record 
the attendance, as indicated by the official 
list of delegates: 


2 Holland 26 
1 Hungary .. 16 
ST 6 Irish Free State. 5 
Czechoslovakia .. 2 New Zealand.... 1 
Netherlands East 1 

2 Portugal 1 
1 South Africa.... 2 
19 So. Australia.... 1 
1 


Straits Settlements 1 
Switzerland ..... 16 
United States... 14 
Yugoslavia ..... 3 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ire- 
MG 193 


This gives a total of 386. It seems 
possible that the delegates actually num- 
bered some 400, as I know personally of 
one American lady who was not listed. 
Many delegates brought their families 
with them, and a few children were in 
evidence at the plenary sessions. 

The Congress opened at 5:30 P.M. on 
Wednesday, July 21, with the distribu- 
tion of cards, ete. The mechanics con- 
sisted of presenting the receipt for the 
subscription price of one guinea, which 
bore a number. This produced from a 
large file a heavy manila folder which 
contained a program and time-table, a 
mimeographed statement on miscellaneous 
matters (in English, French and Ger- 
man), a map of London, a map of the 
Underground Railway System, bus 
schedule, a mimeographed list of dele- 
gates, engraved invitation cards (in En- 
glish and French) for the various social 
junctions, and an official button some- 
what larger than a 25-cent piece. This 
button represented a globe, in shining 
white metal, with a hand extended from 
each side, the two being clasped in the 
middle, surrounded by a blue band bear- 
ing the legend, “International Shorthand 
Congress, London, 1937.” 

On the same date, July 21, a reception 
of delegates was held at 8 P.M., followed 
by an address by the President, The 
Right Honorable Lord Hewart of Bury, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. His 
Lordship is not a shorthand writer, and 
said so, but this did not prevent some of 
the newspapers from giving him the 
credit of being one! He is a_well- 
known speaker and much in demand. His 
remarks relative to shorthand writing in 
the courts were very much to the point. 
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Impressions 


Shorthand 


by James R. Power 


Manual Arts Evening High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Editor’s Remarks: We appreciate 
very much this opportunity to 
present personal impressions of 
the International Shorthand Con- 
gress by Mr. Power and Miss 
Ehrenhardt. It is gratifying to 
know that the American represen- 
tatives had an important part both 
in the important papers pre- 
sented to the Congress and in the 
delightful social events. Mr, Pow- 
er’s report is devoted to the for- 
mer and that of Miss Ehrenhardt 
to the latter, 


An interesting feature of the Congress 
was an exhibition of books, papers, and 
other materials relating to shorthand, a 
proper description of which would re- 
quire familiarity with the various lan- 
guages represented. The German exhibit 
was very well displayed and included a 
table carrying a supply of large presen- 
tation envelopes, containing some short- 
hand magazines and other informative 
material. The Gregg exhibit was partic- 
ularly attractive, showing a complete col- 
lection of Gregg books, magazines, the 
story of the system told in wall placards, 
and a history of the art of writing in 
the form of various articles in small 
glass-topped boxes—commencing with a 
Babylonian tablet, and ending with a copy 
of the first cloth-bound edition of any 
system of shorthand, the Gregg Manual 
of 1898. One of the cases contained a 
copy of the first edition of Gregg Short- 
hand, 1888, a paper-covered pamphlet 
which sold then for 25 cents and now 
brings $100.00—only 20 of the original 
500 are known to be in existence. 

The program of the Congress was ar- 
ranged for three sectional meetings 
morning and afternoon, with two plenary 
sessions daily. Naturally, it was pos- 
sible to attend but a few of these sec- 
tional meetings. An interesting one on 
July 22 was “The Selection and Training 
of Teachers of Shorthand.” Miss Irma 
Ehrenhardt, well-known to all who read 
about international congresses of a com- 
mercial nature, was the speaker. She 
gave a very enjoyable account of our 
educational methods in this country, 
which must have been of particular in- 
terest to European teachers who work 
under different conditions. In the Irish 
Free State, for example, a teacher with 
three years of commercial experience re- 
ceives an annual bonus of about 10 per 
cent above the usual salary scale, and in 
some countries it is not only required 
that commercial teachers should have had 
business experience, but that they con- 
tinue to get some more every year that 
they stay in the teaching profession. The 
chairman of this section was Mr. N. 


of the 
Congress 


Ant. Jensen, of Batavia, who landed 
only the night before after 21 days at 
sea, and arrived somewhat out of breath 
just in time to take the chair. A Mr. 
H. Smit (Holland) also read, in excel- 
lent English, a paper on “The Examina- 
tion of Teachers in Shorthand and Type- 
writing.” The points that he made were 
indeed very good. 

At the plenary session Professor A. 
Lloyd Jones (Great Britain) talked on 
the “Commemoration of Shorthand 
Writers.” 

One of the afternoon sectional meet- 
ings brought papers from Mr. James R. 
Wick (America) on “Official Reporting 
in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives,” and by Mr. Nathan Behrin (Amer- 
ica) on “Official Reporting in the Courts 
of the U.S.A” 

At the plenary session that afternoon 
there was a good discussion by Mr. C. E. 
Beevers (Great Britain) on “The Attitude 
of the Teacher towards his Subject.” He 
was followed by Mr. Louis A. Leslie 
(America), author of the Functional 
Method of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
who discussed very ably “The Growth 
of Shorthand in America.” Unfortunately 
there is not space here to comment on 
some of the good points made by these 
speakers. 

The morning of Friday, July 23, ap- 
peared to be mainly reserved for foreign 
visitors, but there was a paper by Mr. 
J. H. McInnes (Great Britain) on “The 
Importance of a Basic Alphabet in Pre- 
serving Language Forms,” and another 
by Dr. Béla Radnai (Hungary) on “Use 
of the Statistical Method in Shorthand 
Theory.” 

The plenary session of that morning 
included talks by Mrs. W. Raphael (Great 
Britain) on “Personality in Relation to 
Shorthand,” and Dr. W. Mager (Ger- 
many) on “Geometric and Cursive Short- 
hand.” 

At the afternoon sectional meeting Mr. 
G. J. Emery (Great Britain), read a 
paper on “Shorthand Writing in the Law 
Courts.” Mr. Emery, who was President 
of the Council, has had 51 years’ ex- 
perience as a reporter in the courts, and 
made a splendid talk. Papers were also 
read from Mr. A. A. Reid (Great Brit- 
ain) on “Official Reporting of Debates 
in the House of Lords,” from T. H. Farr 
(Great Britain) on “Official Reporting 
of Debates in the House of Commons,” 
and from H. G. Wilde (Great Britain) 
on “Verbatim Note Taking in Parlia- 
mentary Committees.” The English short- 
hand writer, by the bye, does not “ 
port” a proceeding—he takes a “short- 
hand note” of it. While at first blush 
this sounds peculiar to the American ear, 
there is much to be said for this ex- 
pression. 

The afternoon plenary session produced 
a most interesting talk by Dr. L. E. 
Palmer (Great Britain) on “Shorthand. 
and the Learning of Chinese Characters,” 
illustrated by some very cleverly made 
charts, a paper in German by Mr. Karl 
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Lang (Germany) on “The Universality of 
Shorthand,” and another by Dr. God- 
frey Dewey (America) on “Shorthand 
for General Use: If not, Why not?” 
The closing day, Saturday, July 24, 
produced an interesting sectional meeting 
at which Mr. H. H. Lock (Great Brit- 
ain) talked on “Transcription of Ver- 
batim Notes.” Mr. Louis <A. Leslie 


Social 
International 


The American contributors to the pro- 
gram of the International Shorthand Con- 
gress were: Dr. John R. Gregg, Mr. Louis 
A. Leslie, Mr. A. A. Bowle, Mr. James 
R. Wick, Mr. Nathan Behrin, Dr. God- 
frey Dewey, and Miss Irma Ehrenhardt. 

A great deal of credit for the success 
of the Congress is due to Mr. George J. 
Emery, Chairman of the Council, and 
President of the Institute of Shorthand 
Writers Practising in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, and to his able assistants, 
the Joint Honorary Secretaries: Messrs. 
E. W. Crockett and T. Dawe. They and 
their co-workers worked prodigiously in 
the efficient administration of the Con- 
gress. 

The Special Commemoration Pitman 
Centenary Dinner was the first important 
public social function of the Congress, 
July 22, 1937. A large and distinguished 
assembly of guests appeared at the Formal 
Dinner held in the beautiful, historic 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors in Threadneedle Street. 
The Hall was built in the 14th century; 
the Guild dates back many years earlier. 


(America)* was chairman of that section, 
and presided with his usual aplomb. He 
is a fluent and easy extemporaneous 
speaker. 

The final plenary meeting was enliv- 
ened by the proposal of The Reverend 
Albert E. Simms (Great Britain) that 
Congresses should constitute themselves 
into faculties, and award the degree of 


Events 


by Irma Ehrenhardt 


Associate Professor of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


procedure of the official announcer and of 
the song and toasts was repeated at the 
succeeding social functions; namely, The 
Congress Dinner and the Gregg Jubilee 


Luncheon. Many paid beautiful tributes 
to Sir Isaac Pitman. Sir Stephen Killik 
stated: 


“Tt is true that shorthand systems of a kind 
had existed before the time of Isaac Pitman, 
but they were little more than abbreviated 
longhand. Isaac Pitman was the first to see 
the limitations of these, and to work on a 
more scientific basis. The analysis of spoken 
English which he made, with the grouping of 
the vowels into six pairs, was brilliant in its 
simplicity. It is remarkable to think that the 
enterprise of a young schoolmaster, only 24 
years of age, should have attained such out- 
standing success, and that thousands of 
people today are using the system which he in- 
have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in expressing admiration for the brain 
that conceived it, affection for the grace and 
beauty of its forms, and gratitude for its 
great assistance during a busy life.” 


Special 


In this interesting setting, the guests 
were received by Mr. I. J. Pitman who 
presided, and the Hon. Mrs. I. J. Pitman. 
An official announcer dressed in the typi- 
cal, colorful costume, red coat and white 
breeches, called out the names of the 
after-dinner speakers; for example, “Pra 
Silence from the Hon. Sir Stephen Killik,” 
and for the toasts. “God Save the King” 
was sung at the beginning of the banquet 
and at its close, there was also a Toast 
to the King to which all the international 
members raised their glasses, a rather 
delightful thing to do with Rhine and 
French wines at one’s disposal. This 
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Commemoration 
Dr. and Mrs. 


Gregg Jubilee 


Among the responses, Mr. I. J. Pitman 
spoke briefly and courteously and ex- 
pressed his gratefulness to the twelve 
inventors of systems of shorthand who 
were present at the Commemoration Cen- 
tenary Dinner; namely, John Robert 
Gregg of the United States; Georg Botev 
of Bulgaria; D. de Bruin and A. A. 
Schoevers of Holland; Godfrey Dewey 
of the United States; M. J. B. Estoup 
of France; Karl Lang of Germany; J. 
Kelenyi and B. Radnai of Hungary; G. 
A. S. Oliver of Great Britain; E. Traeger 
of Hungary; and A. Worms of Denmark. 
He also thanked the Association of Teach- 


at 
Shorthand Congress 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


F.LS.C. (Fellow of the International 
Shorthand Congress) to certain distin. 
guished persons. There is no space here 
to go into the details of this Proposal, 
but it provoked a lively discussion jn 
various tongues, and was eventually voted 
down by the assembled delegates. The 
Congress then closed with the usual res- 
olutions of appreciation and_ thanks, 


the 


ers in Shortland and Typewriting 0 Hol- 
land who had sent Mrs. Pitman a d: light- 
ful bouquet from Holland. To be p-esent 
at the Pitman Dinner was a most ‘njoy- 
able experience. 

The next social event, the Corgress 
Dinner, July 23, at the Connaught k oms, 
Great Queen Street, W. C., was another 
highly successful function. In_ addition 
to the Loyal Toast there were four tuasts: 
“The International Shorthand Congress,” 
“Overseas Members of the Congress,” 
“Shorthand and Its Users,’ and “The 
Chairman,” and many other spe:ches. 
Lord Hewart of Bury presided. Soloists 
were Miss Lilian Keyes (soprano) and 
Mr. Thorpe Bates (bass), with Mr. !*red- 
erick Arthur the accompanist. Botli Sir 
Lynden Macassey and Mr. J. D. Cassels 
in their talks lauded shorthand for its 
contribution to the development of the 
nation. Dr, Gregg talked on shorthand 
as an art; Mr. W. Drees spoke oi the 
presence of Dr. Gregg and of Mr. I. J. 
Pitman at the Congress Dinner. That 
they had combined in organizing the Con- 
gress showed a breadth of mind. It was 


Luncheon 
Gregg Standing at Speakers Table. 


a valuable example in the World of 
Shorthand, and it might be an example to 
the world in general. 

Colonel O. Melin of Sweden said that 
England was the country where modern 
stenography arose. English shorthand sys- 
tems had spread over nearly the entire 
world. England could boast of having 
had the first shorthand society, the first 
international shorthand congress, and the 
English and the Americans were the first 
to introduce shorthand in the Courts of 
Law and into the commercial world. | 

The Congress dinner came to a close in 
a spirit of friendliness and goodwill, and 
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it, too, was one of the “high spots” of 
the International Congress. 

The Special Commemoration Gregg Ju- 
bilee Luncheon, also at the Connaught 
Rooms, given by Dr. and Mrs. John R. 
Gregg, on Saturday, July 24, was another 
outstanding affair and an unforgettable 
occasion. Tributes were paid to Dr. 
Gregg by representatives of various coun- 
tries among them one by Dr. Burke of 
Ireland who began his clever talk in 
Gaelic, a tongue which surprised the 
uests because it was difficult for them to 
decipher its meaning and it was a 
Janguaze Which they had not heard as 
yet among the many, many nationalities. 
‘A num cr of presentations were made to 
Dr. and Mrs. Gregg, including a painting, 
painted by A. W. Groote of Holland, and 
due to his absence, it was presented by 
his daughter, Miss Groote, a shorthand 
linguis! who took all the lectures in short- 
hand— !rench, German, and English; and 
a letter of appreciation of Dr. Gregg’s 
contri) ition to the United States, written 
by Mr. Leslie on behalf of all the Ameri- 
can S!orthand writers. Mrs. Gregg re- 
ceived a delightful bouquet from Holland 
for wich she thanked and pleased the 
guests by courteously responding in 
French, German, and English. 

Sir Lynden Macassey, proposing the 
toast of “Dr. Gregg and Mrs. Gregg,” 
said that in 1900 the Gregg system of 


B. F. Williams Ends N. 


Members of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools read 
with regret the announcement of B. F. 
Williams that his name will not appear 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
on December 27, in Chicago, as a candi- 
date for re-election to the presidency. 
He las been president for twenty-five 


years. 
Mr. Williams’ announcement as printed 
in the November issue of Accredited 


News follows: 

After twenty-five years of continuous service 
as president of this Association, I deem it de- 
sirable to announce that shall not be a candi- 
date for re-election—and this is not intended to 
be an assumption that I could be elected to serve 
another year, 


Mr. Williams 


First of all, I think the good of the Association 
requires that someone with a fresh viewpoint, 
with new ideas, with new energy, and with an 
untapped reservoir of enthusiasm for business 
education should take my place. Whoever is 
elected should expect to. devote a vast amount of 
time to his position without expectation of re- 
ward other than that afforded by the satisfac- 
tion he will have in knowing that he is doing a 
necessary, useful piece of work in an acceptable 
manner, 
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shorthand was taught in 3U per cent of 
the schools of shorthand in the United 
States; in 1910 the percentage had risen 
to 50, in 1930 to 90, and at the present 
time it was taught in no less than 95.6 
per cent of the American schools. That 
was a great tribute to the initiative and 
to the inventive abilities of their host. 

Dr. Gregg, responding, said that the 
outline of the Gregg system of shorthand 
was completed in June, 1887, but this was 
actually the forty-ninth anniversary of 
the publication of the system. It was 
copyrighted in 1888, and the first book 
was published on May 28, 1888. He bor- 
rowed 10 pounds from a confiding brother 
and published 500 copies of that little 
book, of which there were only nine 
known to be in existence. He himself 
had a copy for which he had paid 20 
pounds. The Gregg Jubilee Luncheon is 
a happy, indelible memory. 

At the closing session of the Congress, 
resolutions of thanks were expressed to 
all who had helped, in any way, to make 
the proceedings successful. These were 
read by the Chairman, Mr. Emery. In 
his final statement, he remarked that this 
was the most representative International 
Shorthand Congress that had ever been 
held. The Congress accepted the cordial 
invitation of the German delegation to 
hold the 1941 Congress in Ntirnberg and 
Bayreuth. 


A.A.C.S. Presidency 


The quarter of a century during which I 
have been associated closely with the fine execu- 
tives in the school business will always remain 
a very high spot in my professional career. I 
think I may say that my best friends are in the 
saad school profession and I hope nobody will 
nelieve for a moment that I undervalue these 
friendships and desire to discontinue them. I 
it were not for the fact that in my opinion the 
interests of the Association can better be serve 
by some other presiding officer, I should be happy 
to remain in my present position to the end of 
my days. 

I make this announcement in order that the 
election may be conducted with the understanding 
that no one is to vote for me for a place in the 
official family—also I think it desirable that 
every member should canvass the available ma- 
terial for the presidency and should vote in the 
interests of the Association—taking a long-time 
view of the many problems the private school 
will necessarily face in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

I also embrace this opportunity to say to the 
hundreds of men and women in our craft who 
have given me not only definite help, but the 
kind of encouragement that inspires, that I ap- 
preciate more than words can express my good 
fcrtune in having had the privilege of knowing 
them and ef working with them, and for each 
and every one, I have a heartfelt “God bless you.” 

My interest in the work of this Association will 
he constant throughout whatever years I may have 
left to serve. When can turn a hand to pro- 


mote the welfare of the N.A.A.C.S. and its mem- 
bers, a command—even a suggestion—will get 
instantaneous response. 


The following tribute to Mr. Williams’ 
leadership appears in the same issue of 
Accredited News, the official magazine of 
the N.A.A.C.S.: 


Mr. Williams was aggressively active in the 
organization of the National Association twentv- 
five years ago. He was an outstanding leader in 
the awakened progress that had overtaken com- 
mercial education and at the prime of his phy- 
sical and mental energy for practical results he 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the new 
project. 

To create an organization of privately promoted 
business schools that should be continuously active 
throughout the year was so new and so thorough- 
lv untried that the proposal was regarded by 
many prominent school proprietors as visionary 
and audacious, if not even impos-ible. It meant 
to blaze a new trail through an unexplored wild- 
erness of perils and obscure possibilities. 

But with a stout heart and a positive convic- 
tion Mr. Williams assumed responsibilities that 
his own aggressive persistency naturally imposed 
upon the project. To his invigorating genius was 
largely due the framework of a structure em- 


’ bracing in title, in policies and in a breadth of 


practical activities, a general co-operative pro- 
gram never before effectively promoted by any 
one. Now after twenty-five years of devoted 
unselfish and_ self-sacrificing service to a noble 
cause, Mr. Williams is to step aside 


from the duties of office and the honors he has 
so highly sustained and.with a benediction of 
faith and intensified interest in the future, he 
clears the way for a fresh detail of relief 
to step into line with new inspiration and_re- 
freshed vigor to uphold the banner of unfalter- 
ing progress in an educational agency embodying 
the highest ideals of helpfulness to young men 
and young women who have aspirations to excel. 


New Courses at Packard School 


In order to provide for the needs of 
students who have been graduated from 
high school or preparatory school but who 
do rot plan to enter a four-year college, 
The Packard School, New York City, has 
added a Collegiate Division to the regular 
Business School courses. Programs in the 
Collegiate Division enable students to 
continue their studies in a genuinely col- 
legiate environment with courses scheduled 
upon a definite semester hour credit basis. 

In developing the Executive Secretarial 
and the Business Administration Courses, 
the requirements of employers in busi- 
ness, in industry, and in the professions 
were given especial consideration. These 
courses include many cultural subjects in 
addition to the skill subjects of short- 
hand, typewriting, and accounting. Each 
of these courses is divided into four 
semesters of work. The minimum re- 
quirement for graduation is the comple- 
tion of 66 semester credits of work. 


The Packard School 


The school was founded in 1858 and has 
an interesting history, a brief outline of 
which appeared in the October, 1932, issue 
of this magazine in connection with the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding. 
It occupies exclusively its own five-story 
building located at the corner of Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 35th Street. This build- 
ing has been rearranged and remodeled to 
provide suitable space for an attractive, 
well-lighted Library; and also for a Social 
Room which has been furnished with 
modern, comfortable furniture, a radio, 
and other equipment for the convenience 
and enjoyment of Packard students. 

Among the new members of The 
Packard School faculty are Dr. James H. 
Pitman, English; F. Blair Mayne, Eco- 
nomics and Sociology; Clarence S. Boyle,’ 
Accounting; and Bernadine F. Smith, 
Librarian. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
Pi Omega Pi 
South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 


Southern Business Education Association 


State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF BUSINEss EDUCATION. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Council. by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Chairman: M. 
Indiana 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER HELP 


COMMITTEE oF NATIONAL POLICIES AND PLANS 
Chairman: F, G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
Chairman: E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


harman: Louis A. Rice, Packard School, 253 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 
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1937-1938 Standing Committees of the National Council 


E, Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 


Chairman: Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


sy: laa ON RELATIONS OF COUNCIL WITH ITS AFFILI- 


Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF COUNCIL WITH_ THE 


OPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
Chairman: R .G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF COUNCIL WITH THE AMER- 


ICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Chairman: Ruby V. Perry, Margaret C. Hanson Normal School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING FOR A NATIONAL STUDY OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Chairman: Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
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Changes 


Officers and Official 


in List of 
Delegates 


of Associations 


affiliated with 


The National Council 


of Business Education 


(List Published in November Issue) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 
Delegates: J. I. Kinman, Kinman’s Business University, Spokane, 
a C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Burling- 
ton, lowa 


ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: Ralph A. Masteller, Department of Commerce, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe 
Secretary: Mary Kalil, Tucson High School, Tucson 
Delegate: Ralph A. Masteller 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
President: Josephine S. Schwartz, 1211 Park Avenue, Rochester 
Secretary: Ethel L. Newman, 865 Lake Avenue, Rochester 
Delegates: Josephine S. Schwartz; Charles E. Cook, Board of Edu- 

cation, 13 S, Fitzhugh Street, Rochester 


COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 
President: Mrs. Hope M. Cline, 2557 Cherry Street, Denver 
Secretary: Earl G. Nicks, | Greeley High School, Greeley 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: W. E. Douglas, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Louis A. Rice, Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President; Fidelia A. Van Antwerp, Joliet Twp. High School and 
Junior College, Joliet 
Secretary: Elizabeth Nettleton, Bloomington High School, Bloom- 
ington 
Delegate: Fidelia A. Van Antwerp. 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, District 1—Commer- 
cial Section 
President: David Sells, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alice Winsor, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Delegate: David Sells 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION 
President: Mildred J. O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, Mass. 
Secretary: William O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, R. I 


Delegate: Mrs. Hope M. Cline 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CITY AND VICINITY 


Delegates: Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, New York, 
N. Y.; John V. Walsh, Morris High School, The Bronx, New 
York, N. Y.; Conrad Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


DELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: Hildred A. Dickerson, Wilmington High School, Wil- 


mington 


Secretary: Elizabeth Morgan, Bridgeville High School, Bridgeville 


Delegate: Hildred A. Dickerson 


OF NEW YORK 


New Orleans 


cial Section 


Delegate: Mildred J. O’Leary 
NEW ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: May Kolb, 5625 Loyola Avenue, Allen High School, 
Delegate: May Kolb 
OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Delegates: Paul F. 
High School, Fostoria 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Commer- 


Muse, Mount Vernon; R. J. Hosler, Fostoria 


Chairman; Gale Watts, High School, Portsmouth 
Treasurer: G. E. € 
Delegate: Gale Watts 


‘arr, Logan 


Progress Report of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards 


Executive Office 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


For the past four years the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
has been working toward the develop- 
ment of methods of accrediting second- 
ary schools which will be more _ valid, 
more flexible, more discriminating, and 
more stimulating than those now in use. 
The Study is now entering its final year. 
At the end of the year the Executive 
Committee expects to publish a formal 
Teport in volume form, but during the 
next few months various phases of the 
Study will be presented in a series of 
Magazine articles. 

During the past year the Cooperative 
Study has visited and studied intensively 
200 schools in every state in the Union. 
Extensive data have been accumulated 
concerning many aspects of their work 
and these are being summarized and 
analyzed in the research office at Wash- 
ington. Before the year is over these 200 
schools will all be carefully classified 
on a wide variety of significant measures 
and used as a basis for the revision of 
criteria and for the development of 
scales for the evaluation of secondary 
schools in general. 

The field and office work during the 
past year has cost approximately $75,000 
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—a saving of almost $10,000 over budget 
estimates. The budget adopted by the 
Executive Committee for the current year 
provides for an expenditure of $57,000 
for research, interpretation and publica- 
tion. 

Arrangements were approved by the 
Committee for distribution during the year 
of detailed reports to the 200 co-operat- 
ing schools, and for the circulation of 
printed reports dealing with a dozen sig- 
nificant phases of the work to the 7,000 
schools which are members of the six 
regional associations. Arrangements were 
also approved for interpretation of the 
work of the study through a series of 
articles in educational periodicals, ad- 
dresses before national and state asso- 
ciations, and radio broadcasts. 

Plans were adopted for publication at 
the close of the present year of a revision 
of the present tentative Evaluative Cri- 
teria, for a comprehensive volume re- 
porting the results of the four-year study, 
for a popular summary of this research 
volume for extensive distribution, and for 
other related publications. 

Plans were made for two meetings next 
spring of the General Committee of 
Twenty-One, sponsoring the Cooperative 


Study. One will be held at Atlantic City 
in February and one in March or April 
to approve final revision of the evalua- 
tive criteria and to develop plans for their 
practical use in the constituent associa- 
tions, comprising Middle States Associa- 
tion, New England Association, North 
Central Association, Northwest Associa- 
tion, Southern Association, and Western 
Association. 

Professor E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Study, 
had an article on “The Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards,” in The 
North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 
XII, No. 1 (July, 1937), pp. 34-44, in 
which he outlined the progress and meth- 
ods of the study. Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
Coordinator of the Study, prepared an 
article for School and Society, Vol. 46, 
No. 1187 (September 25, 1937), pp. 409-16, 
in which he summarized the result of one 
important phase of the study, namely, the 
judgments of parents of secondary school 
seniors concerning certain aspects of the 
schools. 

The chairman of our Councit’s Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Cooperative. 
Study of Secondary School Standards is 
Professor R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
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National Council Meeting 


Helen Reynolds, secretary of THE Na- 
TIONAL CoUNCIL oF Business EDUCATION, 
has sent out the following notice of the 
winter meeting of the CouNcIL: 


The winter meeting of THe Nationa Councir 
or Business Epucation will be held in Chicago, 
December 27, 1937, 1.30-5:00, Hotel Sherman, at 
the time of the convention of The National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. This meeting will be 
open only to officers and delegates of the CouncIL 
of Affiliated Associations, and to the officers and 
committee chairmen of the Councit. 

The importance of the meeting cannot be over- 
estimated. Your assistance in the solution of 
the problems to be considered is essential. Please 
— to be present, and come prepared to de- 
iberate upon the items of business which must be 
cleared in this half-day session. 


Old Business 


1. Contacts of business education with business 
and with general education. 

. The curricular studies and the national study 
of business education, as authorized by the 
Councit under the recommendations of the 
Planning Committee. 

. Policies of business education. 

. The directory of business education. 

he status of THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 

Epucation as the official organ of the Coun- 
ciL during the next biennial period, July 1, 
1938-July 1, 1940, 

. The report on standard terminology by the 
Research Committee. 

. Revision of the constitution of the Councit. 
. Reports of the standing committees whose 
work is not completely covered in the fore- 
going. 

New Business 

. Report. of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers takes place next May, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the constitution. 
The Pacific Conference on Business Educa- 
tion. 

. Determination of use to be made of a con- 
tribution of $150 by a business friend of the 
CounciL, 

. A standing committee on relations with the 
International Society for Business Education. 

. A standing committee on business education 

for the distributive occupations. 

6. Other items of new business. 

For particulars concerning most of these items, 
see the CounciL section in the September and Oc- 
tober, 1937, issues of THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epvucation. 


New England Convention 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association held its 
35th annual convention in Worcester, on 
Saturday, November 20, with Eliot R. 
Duncan of Holten High School at Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, presiding. 

The program of section’ meetings in 
the morning was carried out as outlined 


in the October issue of this magazine. 
The morning was given over principally 
to reports on testing for fitness for the 
business office and to machine courses. 
Dr. Alfred Stearns, President Emeritus 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, the principal speaker of the after- 


Mildred J. O’Leary 


noon meeting, emphasized the need for 
spiritualizing our education to meet the 
situations of today. 

New officers for the coming year are: 


President, Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott, 
assachusetts. 
First Vice-President, Joseph J. Cantalupi, Ev- 
erett, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice-President, Elmer C. Wilbur, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
Secretary, William Holden, 

Rhode Island, 
Treasurer, W. 
chusetts. 
Assistant Treasurer, Edgar Lakey, 
Rhode Island. 


Pawtucket, 


Ray Burke, Arlington, Massa- 


Newport, 


Florida 


At the Gulf Coast District Teachers 
Association meeting in Dade City, October 
11, the business teachers conducted a 
program with Professor J. Dewberry 
Copeland as speaker. 

At the Central Florida Education As- 
sociation meeting in Gainesville, October 
15 and 16, business teachers met on Oc- 
tober 15 with J. H. Benson, Elizabeth Am- 
brose and Professor J. Dewberry Cope- 
land as speakers. 


E.C.T.A. Activities 


The fall meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, was held in Philadelphia, 
Saturday, October 16. Plans for the 
annual convention, adaption and devclop- 
ment of the yearbook and program theme 
were the outstanding problems for ‘olu- 
tion. 

The 41st annual meeting will be ‘ield 
in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, P! ila- 
delphia, April 14, 15 and 16, 1938. T\ere 
is an aggressive group of officers and 
committeemen working out the program 
for the meeting and the committee has 
already adopted the general theme of the 
convention, “Modernizing Business } du- 
cation.” The general features of the 


program have already been outlined. 
In our next issue we will be prepared 
to make a more complete announcement 
concerning the Philadelphia meeting. 


New York City Association 


Over 1400 commercial teachers atten:led 
the various section meetings at the all 
Convention of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, on Saturday morning, Novemler 
13, in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. The theme of the convention was 
“The Problem of Individual Differences 
in Commercial Education.” The Spring 
Convention, to be held April 30, will con- 
tinue the same topic. The Proceedings of 
both meetings will be published and given 
to members. 

At the private schools section meet- 
ings, the members watched a calculating 
demonstration conducted by Irene Jordan 
of the Heffley School. A class of stu- 
dents demonstrated the work that is 
given during a forty-five minute school 
period in a private school. 

Following the various section meetings 
President Herbert A. Tonne acted as 
toastmaster at the luncheon meeting. \\. 
E. Douglas, president of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, and president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, told about plans for the 1938 
convention of the E.C.T.A. in Philadel- 
phia. Gwynne A. Prosser, American 
Institute of Banking, spoke on “What 
White-Collar Business Expects of High 
School Graduates.” 


Luncheon Meeting of Commercial Education Association of New York City and Vicinity. 
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Kansas 

The Kansas State Commercial Teachers 
Association held its annual meeting in 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 5 and 6. Sectional 
meetings were held throughout the state 
on the same dates. 

The program for the noon meeting at 
the Allis Hotel on November 5 was as 
follows : 

Welcome: Richard E. Black, President, Wichita 

Chamber of Commerce. 
“Junior Business Training”, Ernest H. Crabbe, 
“South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
“The Kelation of Business Education to Gen- 
eral {ducation”, L. W. Brooks, principal of 


East High School, Wichita, Kansas. 


Louis J. Bounous presided at the 
breakfast meeting in the Allis Hotel on 
Saturday morning at 8:30. R. C. Denton 
of Great Bend, Kansas, was toastmaster 
W. D. Wigent, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Professor F. H. EI- 
well addressed the meeting. 


Pennsylvania 
The commercial section of the Penn- 
sylvania Education Association will meet 
in Harrisburg on December 29. Follow- 
ing a business session, William C. Forney, 
State ‘eachers College, Bloomsburg, will 
speak on “Status of Secondary Commer- 
cial Kducation in Pennsylvania” and 
Henry Lee Ewbank, University of Wis- 
consin, will discuss “Value of Radio as an 
Instrument of Classroom Instruction.” 
The officers of the commercial section 
are: 
sig ei: Francis J. Hathy, Boys’ High School, 
sancaster, 
Vice-President, Charles S. Smith, Carlisle Com- 
mercial College, Carlisle. 
Secretary, Elizabeth H, Gintzer, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. 
Treasurer, George W. Kunkle, Derry Township 
High School, Hershey. 


Delaware 


Approximately 100 persons attended the 
annual convention meeting of the Dela- 
ware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
held in the P. S. duPont High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on Friday, No- 
vember 19, 1937. Jay W. Miller of Gol- 
dey College was the presiding officer. 

The meeting opened with informal dis- 
cussions by W. E. Douglas, President of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and John G. Leach, Vice-President 
of the Delaware Vocational Association. 
An address followed by Harold E. Cowan 
of Dedham, Massachusetts, a member of 
the Executive Board of the E.C.T.A. and 
Secretary of the Joint Committee of the 
National Office Managers’ Association, on 
“Some Trends in Business Education on 
the Secondary Level.” Leo L. Lawrence, 
Head of the Commercial Department, 
Kennett High School, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “My Experience 
in Teaching the Functional Method of 
Grege Shorthand.” 

At the business meeting, plans were dis- 
cussed for a Spring meeting, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: 

President, Hildred A. Dickerson, Wilmington 

High School 

Vice-President, John G, Leach, Beacom College 

Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Morgan, Bridge- 

ville High School 

Following the business meeting, a lunch- 
eon was held at the Y.W.C.A. building 
with Miss Dickerson presiding. Motion 
Pictures were shown on the “Correct 
Shorthand Technique”, and “Teaching Be- 
sinners How to Typewrite.” 
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Dr. Williams to Address 
N. A. A. C. S. in Chicago 


_The principal address at the Silver An- 
niversary Banquet of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
to be held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II- 
linois, on Tuesday evening, December 28, 
is to be given by Dr. Aubrey Williams, 
Executive Director, N.Y.A., Washington, 
'G, 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting on Monday, De- 
cember 27, at 9:30 a.m. It will cover dis- 
cussions on: 

“Inevitable Modifications to Assure Inevitable 

Progress” 

“Expansion in Physical Equipment” 
“‘Advancement of Standards” 

“Strength in Educational Background” 
“The C.P.A.—Its Practical Value and Influence” 


“The Province of the Radio” 

“The Office Secretary as a Productive Agency” 

“Standard Secretarial Course and Appropriate 
Degree” 


A report will be given on the National 
Youth Program and the officers will re- 
port at this meeting. 


California Junior 
College Association 


The Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges held a meeting at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on October 16. The meeting was 
presided over by J. Evan Armstrong, 
president of the Armstrong Junior Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California, extended the 
greeting. J. Evan Armstrong presented 
the statement of aims and objectives of 
the Association. Dr. James M. Wood 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
discussed guidance on junior college and 
university levels. 

In the morning, there was a panel dis- 
cussion on guidance led by Professor 
Harry Tyler of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege. Dr. Robert G. Sproul and Dr. Ray 
L. Wilbur gave addresses at the luncheon 
meeting. 


Denver Institute for 
Junior Executives 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver conducted an Institute 
for the training of junior executives, 
from October 19th to November 2nd. The 
enrollment consisted not only of students 
who were interested in the higher phases 
of retailing, but individuals who actually 
owned and operated stores. These men 
felt the need of supplementing their ex- 
perience with practical theories. 

The session included lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and actual work experi- 
ence. The Institute was directed by Mrs. 
Fleanor O’Brien Luette, instructor in re- 
tailing at the School of Commerce, and 
Professor T. H. Cutler, psychologist and 
head of the Retailing Department at the 
School of Commerce. The regular staff 
of the University was supplemented by 
executives of the down town stores. 

Personnel directors of the leading Den- 
ver Department Stores in Denver consid- 
ered the group as being superior in regard 
to ability and appearance. New _psy- 
chology of retailing and selling as a career 
instead of a stop gap was stressed. The 
discussions, lectures, and class sessions. 
were built around the general theme of 
the art of selling through suggestion 
rather than high-pressure sales approach. 


Arizona 


The Arizona Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, a department of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, held an_ interesting 
meeting on the afternoon of November 
12th in Tucson. Following luncheon at 
the Pioneer Hotel, Ray Anderson, South- 
Western Publishing Company, gave a 
“Survey of General Business Courses” 
and Robert I. LaDow, Gregg Publishing 
Company, spoke on “Functional Method 
Shorthand.” Later the members held a 
business meeting. 


The new officers for the coming year 
are: 

President, Ralph Masteller, State Teachers 
_ College, Tempe. f 

Vice-President, Ruth Nichols, Gilbert High 
School, Gilbert. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Kalil, Tucson High 
School, Tucson. 


North Dakota 


The Commerce Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association, held two 
meetings during the state convention at 
Minot, October 28-29. Ernest A. Zelliot, 
Director of Business Education, Des 
Moines. Iowa, was a guest speaker. He 
discussed “Present Objectives of Com- 
mercial Education,” “Basic Fundamentals 
in Commercial Curriculum Education,” 
and “Promoting Business Education 
through Business Relationships and Pub- 
licity,” during the two day session. 

The state high school course of study 
which is being revised, was presented to 
the teachers by Mabel Snoeyenboes of 
Valley City, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee dealing with the commercial cur- 
riculum. Members present actively par- 
ticipated in the discussion. Then follow- 
ed a discussion of the work of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education, 
with which the Commerce Section of the 
N.D.E.A. is affiliated. 

There were over fifty teachers and ad- 
ministrators present at both meetings. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

Chairman, Glence Thompson, High School, 

Valley City. 
Vice-Chairman, S. B. Myrant, Walsh County, 
A. C., Park River. 
Secretary, Florence Strand, High School, Fargo. 
Treasurer, Ray FE. Springen, High School, 
Devils Lake. 
Member-at-large, Viona C. 
High School, Grand Forks. 


Mimeograph Paper 
Association Meeting 


Approximately 350 students and spon- 
sors from schools of Indiana, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, Kentucky, and Michigan attended the 
Conference of the National Mimeograph 
Paper Association which was held at 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indi- 
ana, on Saturday, November 13. Inter- 
esting talks were given by Russell Alex- 
ander, Director of Publicity of DePauw 
University, who talked on “Possibilities in 
the Field of Journalism” and by “Dusty” 
Miller of Wilmington, Ohio. At the 
luncheon meeting Mrs. Chic Jackson of 
Indianapolis gave a very interesting and 
inspirational talk. 

The National Mimeograph Paper Asso- 
ciation is sponsored by the Commerce De- 
partment of Central Normal College un- 
der the chairmanship of Blanche M. 
Wean, Head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. This association has for its pur- 
pose to encourage the publications of 
mimeographed papers. 


Hansen, Central 
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Federation 


TIME: December 27, 28, 29, 30 
PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Monday, December 27 


9:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M. 
Meeting of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools—B. F. Williams, President. 
9:00 A.M.—12:00 A.M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits under direction of Jay 
W. Miller, Treasurer. 
Meeting of Executive Board. 
1:30—5:00 P.M. 
Meeting cf the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation—Paul S. Lomax, President. 
2:00—5:00 P.M. 
Registration under direction of J. Murray Hill, 
Secretary. 
2:00—4:00 P.M. 
Visiting Exhibits, 
Meeting of the Chicago Area Business Directors 
Association—F, V. Unzicker, President. 
3:00 P.M. 
Meeting of officers of Federation with officers of 
Departments and Round Tables and local 
Chairmen. 


8:30 P.M. 
Informal Dance and _ Reception—Paul Moser, 
Chairman. 
Tuesday, December 28 


9:00 A.M, 
Registration continued, 
(Secretary Hill urges members and_ visitors to 
come to the registration desk for information 
or assistance of any kind.) 
9:30 A.M. 
General Assembly 


Presiding: President R. G. Walters. 

Musical Program 

Invocation: Dr. Edward J. Sonne, Rector, Bishop 
Cheney Memorial Church. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. William Johnson, 
Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, 

Address: “In Memory of L. M. Hazen’, J. L. 
Harman, President Bowling Green Coliege of 
Commerce. 

Address: ‘Business Conditions with W hich Com- 
mercial Teachers Should Be_ Familiar’, Phil 
S. Hanna, Editor, Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce. 

Address: scoridging, the the Gap Between the School 
and Offi Frailey, Editorial Director, 
Dartnell Corporation. 


1:30—3:30 P.M. 
Private Schools Department 


President: George A, Meadows, Meadows-Draugh- 
on Business College, Shreveport, La. 
Vice-President: <inman, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington. 
Secretary: Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Business Session and the Election of Officers. 


General Theme—The Forword-Looking Private 
School. 

“Subjects Which Should Be Offered.’’ Speaker, 
Paul Moser. Discussion, C. W. Stone. 
“Equipment Needed.” Speaker, P. J. Harmon. 
Discussion, P. S. Spangler. 

“Qualifications Needed for Teachers.’’ Speaker 
J. Evan Armstrong. Discussion, J. L, Har- 
man. 

“Quarters Needed.” Speaker, E. O. Fenton. Dis- 
cussion, Nettie Huff. 

“Employment Facilities Needed.” Speaker, 
George McClellan. Discussion, W. A. Robbins. 
Public Schools Department 
William L. Moore, John 

ay High School, Cleveland, 

School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary: Zelma Bundy, John Marshall High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rosenwald Museum of Science and 
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Convention 


Program 


Business Session and Election of Officers. 

How Much Specific Technical Skill Must the 
Commercial Graduate Possess to Insure Suc- 
cess on the Job? 

Speakers 

H. G. Shields, Director of Business Education, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Helen Beaumont, Director of mnent, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, 

E. M. Morse, Employment Officer, “Montgomery 
Ward and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

J._N. Given, Director of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 

3:45—5:15 P.M. 


Clinic for Classroom Teachers 
Chairman: Agnes Meehan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Clinic for Public School Administrators 


Chairman: Dr. E. G. Miller, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6:30 P.M. 


Banquet of National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 


Wednesday, December 29 
Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman: Florence Stullken, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Vice-Chairman: J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, 
Secretary: Marguerite Lamar, Kent State Uni- 

versity, Kent, Ohio. 
Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 

Demonstration of Beginning Shorthand Class, 
with comments, Viona_ Hansen, Central High 
School, Grand Forks 

“Preparation Needed for Secretarial Teachers” ; 
Eugene Hughes, New York University, New 
York City. 

Address: William R. Allen, Personnel Manager, 
L. S. Ayers and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 
Demonstration of First-Year Typing, with Com- 
ments, William R. Foster, Rochester, New 

York, High School. 

Demonstration of Advanced Shorthand, with Com- 
ments, Mrs. Garner, The Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, Chicago. 

Business Meeting. 


Administrators Round Table 


Chairman: Guy Daniels, Head of Commercial De 
partment, Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman: A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: Florence Breen, Brown’s School of 
Business, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Morning Session—9:30-11:30 

Theme—The Ever-Changing Curriculum 

“Fitting the Commercial Curriculum to the De- 
mands of the Community,’’ Robert Barnes, Head 
o, the Commercial Department, Waukegan 

igh School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

ugiil ing a alance Between Academic and 
Commercial Subjects for the Commercial 
Student’’, P. Selby, Director of Commercial 
Education, Kirksville State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 

Theme—Salesmanship in the Commercial Cur- 
riculum 

“Are Our Commercial Administrators Awake 
to the Possibilities in the Selling Field?’’, Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York. 

“Cooperative Selling As It Actually Works’’, 
Mrs. Rae C. Williams, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Retail Selling, Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Business Meeting. 


College Instructors Round Table 


Chairman: E. G. Knepper, Head of Department 
of Business Administration, State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Vice-Chairman: H. 


A. Andruss, Dean of Jp. 
struction, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Secretary: Eldora Flint, 
Akron, Ohio, 
Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 
Introductory Remarks, Dr. Knepper. 


Theme—Business Education in the First Ty 
Years Beyond Senior High School. 


In Local Institutions 


“Post-Graduate Work in Senior High School”, 
Lyle Willhite, Head of Business Department, 
High School, Bowling Green, Ohio 

“The Specialized High School”, William 
Moore, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 

“The Municipal University”, H. M. Dautt, Uni. 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

“The Junior College’ Ray Abrams, rineipal, 
Joseph A, Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Summary and Conclusions, E. A. Zelliot, Director 
of Business Education. Des Moine Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 
In Non-Local Institutions 
“The Denominational College”, E. E. 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 
“The State Teachers’ College’, Clyde Beighey, 
Western Illinois State Teachers Coll ge, Ma. 
comb, Illinois. 
“The State University”, A. L. Prickett, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

“Endowed Institutions’, Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, 
Carnegie Institute ot Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Summary and Conclusions, J. M. Trytten, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
General Discussions. 
Business Meeting. 


University of Akron, 


Magoon, 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
Chairman: Harry W. Harb, Madison College, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 

Vice-Chairman: J. W. Alexander, President, The 
Professional School of Accounting and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Nora Forrester, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 

Theme—The Bookkeeping Teacher. 
“Educational Background Needed for the Sue- 
cessful Teaching of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial 
Education, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

“Personality Qualities Needed for the Success- 
ful Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting”, 
Arthur G. Skeeles, North High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Discussion, M. A. Kramer, Personnel Director, 
American Institute of Commerce, Davenport, 
Towa. 

Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 
Theme—Vocational Value of Bookkeeping and 

Accounting, 

“Reorganization of Courses with Emphasis on 
Vocational Value of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’, Kenneth B. Haas, Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

“Reorganization of Methods with Emphasis on 
Vocational of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’, Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, 
Fort W ayne, “Indiana. 

“Ways and Means of Testing for Vocational Fit- 
ness in Bookkeeping and Accounting’, E. 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleveland. 

Discussion, J. W. Alexander, President, The Pro- 
fessional School of Accounting and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business Meeting. 


Social-Economic Round Table 
Chairman: J. E. Zimmerman, High School, Parma, 
Ohio. 


Vice-Chairman: Elvin Eyster, North High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Soper? : Mrs. Marion R. Tedens, Chicago Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Industry, a Chicago Attraction for Convention Visitors. 
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Morning Session—9:30-11:30 
Theme—Social Economic Education As It Func- 
tions in the Levels of the Secondary School. 
“Social, Economic Education in the Freshman 
Year”, W. G., Dallas. 

“Social, Economic Education in the Sophomore 
Year”, Jessie Graham 

“Social Economic Education in the Junior Year”, 
Herbert A. Tonne. 

“Social Economic Education in the Senior Year”, 
Lloyd L. Jones. 

Afternoon Session—1:30-3:30 

Theme—1dministration and Supervision of So- 
cial Business Education, 
“From the Standpoint of a Research Specialist 
in Commercial Education’, E. G. Blackstone. 
“From the Standpoint of an Editor and Author” 
W. Hermon Wilson. 

“From the Standpoint of a University Teacher 
Training Program’, H. G. Shields. 

“From the Standpoint of a State Supervisor and 
Adminstrator’, Elizabeth Smellage. 

“From the Standpoint of a Director of Business 
Education in Secondary Schools”, E. A. Zelliot. 

“From tie Standpoint of a Commercial Teacher 
Trainixg Program”, W. S, Lyerla. 

“From i! Standpoint of a Curriculum Director”, 
McKee Fiske. 

Business Meeting. 


Oitice Machines Round Table 


Chairmay: Thomas A. Redfield, Milwaukee Vo- 
cation’! School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Chairman: Helen H. Beaumont, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretar\ : Leora jjohnson, Ceda Rapids Business 
Colleg:, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 

“Observations and Trends in the Teaching of 
Office Machines”, Ralph S. Rowland, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

“Developing a Better Understanding Between 
the [usiness Office and the Office Machine 
Class’, John Gilbert, Secretary, Office Appli- 
ance Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Home Lessons in the Office Machine Class’’, 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 


Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 

“Outline of Machine Practice Class’, B. J. 
Knauss, Director of Commercial Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Demonstration by Students of the Washburn 
Trade School in Charge of Lester L. Hopkins. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


Private School Instructors Round Table 


Chairman: Eben W. Pennock, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. 
Vice-Chairman: C. C. Wonders, Davenport-Mc- 
Lachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Secretary: May Young, Grace Martin School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 
“Personality Development of the Private School 
Student’, Russell H. Miller, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky. 
“Secretarial High Points From the Shorthand 
Teacher’s Angle’, W. W. Lewis, Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, 


Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 
“Accounting Values and Private School Teach- 
ing”, W. C. Kiddoo, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

“The Future of Machine Shorthand From the 
Teacher’s Viewpoint”, Bessie C. Hutchinson, 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 

Business Meeting. 


6:30 P.M. 
Dinner Dance 
Thursday, December 30 
10:00 A.M. 
General Assembly and Business Meeting 


Presiding: President R. G. Walters. 

eport, ‘‘The International Congress on Short- 
hand, London” , Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Address: “The Challenge to Education’, James 

McKinsey, Chairman, Marshall Field and 

Company, Chicago, 

Prese sntation of Prizes to Membership Super- 
visors, 

Election of Office 

Prese entation of Gavel to 1938 President. 

NOTE: 

Announcements regarding the time and 
place of the following special dinners, lunch- 
eons, and breakfasts will be made during the 
convention: 

Chicago Area Business Directors Association 
Bowling Green Business University Alumni 
Ball State Teachers College Alumni 

Iowa State Dinner 

Whitewater State Teachers College Alumni 
Terre Haute State Teachers College Alumni 
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Southern Association Convention 


There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, held in New Orleans, November 
25, 26 and 27. Under the leadership of 
Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, the association 
has closed one of the most successful 
years in its history. Much credit for the 
success of the New Orleans convention 
is due Miss Ray Abrams and the members 
of the local committees on arrangements 
who worked with her. 

The program was carried out as out- 
lined in the November issue of this 
magazine and all speakers were present 
except B. Frank Kyker, who was to re- 
port on Merchandising and Salesmanship 
at the general session on Saturday morn- 
ing. B. R. Hough, of the Oak Ridge 
Military Academy, Oak Ridge, North 
Carolina, read Mr. Kyker’s paper. 

The new president of the association 
is Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Miss Ray Abrams, principal of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, was elected first vice- 
president; Dr. Thos. W. Noel, Head of 
the Department of Commerce, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, was 
chosen second vice-president; Clyde W. 
Humphrey, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, was re-elected secretary; and 

pe Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, was elected 
Treasurer to succeed G. L. Parker of 
The Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, was re-elected editor of the asso- 
ciation magazine, Modern Business Edu- 
cation. He and Mr. Humphrey are be- 
ginning their fourth year in their offices. 


Mrs. DeArmond 


Mr. Humphrey 


Mr. Harwell Mr. 


The following members make up the 
executive board of the association. Each 
member except the ex-officio members 
represents the state in which he resides. 


Term Expiring November 30, 1938 
Chairman, Mrs. Gertrude DeArmond, Wheeler 
— College, Birmingham, Alabama (Ex- 


0). 
Clyde W. 
of Tennessee, 

officio). 

Miss Ray Abrams, J. 
Graduates, New Orleans, 
officio). 

J. Dewberry, Copeland, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
H. Dodd, State Teachers College, 
ericksburg, Virginia (/+-officio) 

Charles C. Fichtner, University 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

.. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Jacksonville, Florida (Ex-officio) 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lex- 

ington, Kentucky (Ex-offcio) 
A. B. Liles, Commercial High ‘School, Atlanta, 

Georgia. 

Thos. wv. Noel, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina (Ex- officio). 
Willard J. Wheeler, Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Term Expiring November 30, 1939 
C. C. Dawson, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
*** Marguerite Goen, State College for Women 

Columbus, Mississippi. 

B. Frank Kyker, The Woman’s College, U.N.C., 

Greensboro, North Carolina. 

. M. Norton, Louisiana State University, Ba- 

ton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Term Expiring November 30, 1940 
* Winfred R. Harris, Salem College, 

West Virginia. 

* Benjamin Haynes, The University of Ten 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
* F. DeVere Smith, Limestone College, Gaffney, 

South Carolina. 

** Robert Young, Woodrow Wilson High 

School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


* Elected in New Orleans, Nov. 26, 1937. 
** Re-elected in New Orleans, Nov. 26, 1937. 
*** Elected to complete the unexpired term of S. 
E. Cranfill 
The 1938 annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Reports from two of the leading busi- 
ness schools in the South, Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, and the Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, report greatly in- 
creased enrollments over jast year. 


The Hamilton School of Commerce, 
Mason City, lowa, moved into new quar- 
ters at the begining of this school year, 
with an increased enrollment of 40 per 
cent, which is the largest increase of any 
year in the history of the school. Mr. W. 
R. Hamilton is president of the school. 


Stone College of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has added 1000 feet of floor space to 
its capacity following the increased en- 
rollment of over 25 per cent above last 
year. 


TEACHERS! 


Send for this free booklet 


Hews. 


Harry G. Greene, a graduate of the 
Washington State University, became 
identified with the Phillips Secretarial 
College of Lynchburg, Virginia, busi- 
ness manager and instructor, at the be- 
ginning of this school year. 


The Southern Shorthand & Business 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, reports a 
large and increasing enrollment, as a re- 
sult of which it has become necessary for 
the school to locate in larger quarters. 
The new location is at 42 Fairlie Street. 

e 


The Alice V. Wylie Office Training 
School of Memphis, Tennessee, has moved 
into handsome new quarters, with 4500 
square feet of floor space, arranged espe- 
cially for the school. 


this type can you do / 
SHORT-CUT 
FIGURING 


On the Short-Cut Key- 
board there is no cipher 
key. Ciphers always print auto- 
matically. The amount 10.00 was 
written by depressing the “1’’ and the 
motor bar—both in one operation! 
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The fundamentals of short-cut figuring 
—the fastest known method of listing 
and adding—are so quickly and easily 
grasped that students invariably find it 
both fascinating and profitable to learn. 
A working knowledge of this method will 
be of the utmost value to them when 
they go out into the business world. 
Teachers are invited to send to Burroughs 
for a free, illustrated booklet describing 
the short-cut method of listing and 
adding amounts on the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Keyboard. Write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 


On the Short-Cut Key- 

board two or more keye 
can be depressed at one time. Thus, 
5.36 was written by depressing the 
**5’’, the the and the mots* 
bar—all in one operation! 


Four digit amounts are 

easily written the short- 
cut way. The ‘‘1”’, the ‘‘4’’, the ‘‘5’’, 
and the motor bar are depressed—a/1 
in one operation! 


The Short-Cut Keyboard 
saves operationsin writing 
larger amounts too. The ‘‘2’’, the 
**5"’, the ‘*6”’, and the motor bar ~re 
depressed—all in one operation! 
Many operations can be 
saved in listing large 
amounts on the Short-Cut Keyboard, 
In this instance, the ‘‘6’’, the “7”, 
and the ‘‘1’’ were depressed in the 
first operation; the ‘‘2”’, the ‘‘7"’, and 
the motor bar in the second oper: 
ation. Thus, this large amount re-: 
quires only two operations! 


George A. Meadows, president of 
Meadows-Draughon College, Shrevepo 
Louisiana, has been elected president of 
the local Kiwanis Club in his city. 


John J. Casey of Boston is a new com- 
mercial teacher in the Northampton, 
Massachusetts, Commercial College. 


Ellis E. Beals of Chicago is the new 
Registrar of Lansing Business Univer- 
sity, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Una Frances Bangs of Wakefield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been engaged to teach 
commercial subjects in Kent's Hill 
Academy, Kent's Hill, Maine. 


Sidney Eastman, a recent graduate of 
Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is teaching in the Eastern Secre- 
tarial School, New York City. 


The Westfield Commercial School, 8 
Elm Street, Westfield, Massachusetts, was 
recently incorporated and will be con- 
ducted in the future under the following 
officers: Mrs. Ethel M. Robinson, di- 
rector; Mrs. Ruth M. Day, treasurer, and 
James H. Whittemore, manager. 


Permelia Ethel Herrell, last year with 
the Blissfield, Michigan, High School, has 
recently accepted a position with The 
Mansfield Commercial Institute, Inc., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


When You Say “Webster's Dictionary 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


AL 


ERNATI 
HONAR 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority” 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK \oond 
AND THE ‘‘MW"* MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. = 


four generations Webster’s Dic- 
tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if you use the Merriam- 
Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 11, Springfield, Mess. 
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Mr. Carmichael Awarded Degree 


Friends of Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Icachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
will be pleased to learn that he obtained 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Commercial Education on August 27 from 
the Unversity of Pittsburgh. The title 
of his thesis was “Preparation and Par- 
tial Stondardization of a Testing Pro- 
gram i) Shorthand.” 


Dr. Carmichael 


Dr. Carmichael is active in many or- 
ganizations and is a popular writer and 
speaker. He is at present the secretary 
of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions and is 
a member of the executive board of the 
departinent of business of the N. E. A. 

Since 1937, Dr. Carmichael has prepared 
regularly the shorthand tests that have 
been used in the Indiana State Contests. 
He has also constructed shorthand tests 
for the State High School Testing Ser- 
vice since 1931. 

® 


Mr. Zimmerman Advanced 


J. Earl Zimmerman has been promoted 
to head of the commercial department 
and assistant principal of the Parma- 
Schaaf High School, Parma, Ohio. Mr. 
Zimmerman was formerly a commercial 
teacher, but left the teaching profession 
to obtain some practical experience in 
business. He went back into the teaching 
profession in 1936. 

At the 1936 convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, he was 
elected chairman of the Social-Economic 
Round Table. 
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BurmahIn Addresses Journalists 


“Accounting Methods for Modern 
School Newspaper” or “How To Keep 
Your High School Publication Out of the 
Red” was the theme of an address deliv- 
ered at the recent Southern Interscholas- 
tic Press Association Convention, Lex- 
ington, Virginia by E. F. Burmahln, di- 
rector of business education at Lynchburg, 
Virginia, E. C. Glass Senior High School. 

At the beginning of his talk. Mr. Bur- 
mahln gave each of his 154 listeners a 
25-page mimeographed pamphlet. Ex- 
Plaining his manuscript, he took high 
schoo] business managers through every 
Phase of journalism finance. 
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Blaney and Stewart 
Advanced by U. E. F. 


Walter H. Blaney has been promoted 
to the post of sales manager of the type- 
writer division of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, according to a_ recent 
announcement by W. F. Arnold, the gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Blaney, who fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of Harry 
James Crewdson, since May, 1936, has 
been school sales manager of the type- 
writer division. In that year according 
to Mr. Arnold, more Underwoods were 
sold to schools in the United States than 
had ever been sold in any previous year 
in the history of the company. Mr. Blaney 
was first employed in April, 1916, as a 
bookkeeping machine salesman at Cin- 
cinnati. He was also manager of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, office before coming 
to New York. 


Mr. Blaney Mr. Stewart 


Following his promotion Mr. Blaney 
announced the appointment of R. E. Stew- 
art as school sales manager. Mr. Stewart 
has had a great deal of experience in 
sales and educational work. Since May, 
1936, he had occupied the position of sales 
education director and he goes into the 
school sales division well equipped to 
carry on successfully with his new duties. 


Mr. Simpson to Santa Cruz 


Roy E. Simpson, who for the past four 
years has been district superintendent of 
schools at Gilroy, California, has been 
appointed to the superintendency of the 
Santa Cruz City Schools. 

Mr. Simpson began his public school 
work as a commercial teacher in the An- 
derson Union High School at Anderson, 
California. Following the war, he was 
made principal of that school. He became 
the principal of the Emerson Junior High 
School in Pomona, California, in 1927, 
and he organized the Pomona Evening 
High School while teaching in that city. 
He received his Master’s degree in Edu- 
cation in 1931. 

Mr. Simpson has been a member of a 
number of curriculum committees in the 
State of California. At the present time, 
he is a member of the northern section 
of the California Committee on the 
Teacher’s Guide to Development in Early 
Adolescence. He is also a member of the 
Core Curriculum Committee of the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 


Mr. Palmquist Goes to Trinidad 


O. H. Palmquist has been appointed 
head of the typing department in the 
Trinidad (Colorado) High School and is 
assisting with athletics. Before going to 
Trinidad, Mr. Palmquist had heen for 
three years head of the commercial de- 
partment and assistant athletic coach at 
Sabetha (Kansas) High School, and had 
taught for two years at Mound Valley, 


Mr. Palmquist 


Kansas, and for six years at Wetmore, 
Kansas. He acted as athletic coach at 
both towns. 

Mr. Palmquist received his A.B. degree 
from Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan- 
sas, and has taken business courses at 
the University of Kansas. He has worked 
for two summers toward his Master’s 
degree at Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado. 


Doing Graduate Work at 
New York University 


Among the business teachers from a 
distance who are doing graduate work 
in the New York University School of 
Education, New York, N. Y., are the fol- 
lowing: Professor C. L. Boyle, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; Profes- 
sor Frances B. Bowers, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia; Mr. Harold Gilbreth, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina; Professor Ike Harrison, State 
Teachers College, Sam Houston, Texas; 
Protessor Eugene H. Hughes, State 
Teachers College, Gunnison, Colorado; 
Mr. David J. Joubert, Education Depart- 
ment, Union of South Africa, Pretoria: 
Professor Robert N. Tarkington, State 
Teachers College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma; 
Miss Laura Roman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri, and Miss Hel- 
en Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

A number of these teachers are doing 
teaching in connection with their gradu- 
ate work: Mr. Boyle at Packard School; 
Mr. Gilbreth, Mr. Hughes, and Miss Rey- 
nolds at New York University; Mr. Har- - 
rison at Scudder School; and Mr. Tark- 
ington at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island. 
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the Common Sense 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


for school and office 


Common sense because it has 
an Esterbrook point. Common 
sense because these points 
are replaceable. Replaceable 
points enable you always to 
keep your Esterbrook as new 
as the day you buy it. Com- 
mon sense, too, because the 
price is within reach of every- 
one who needs a dependable, 
work-a-day fountain pen—not 
just a vest-pocket ornament. 


Esterbrook’s 78 years of 
leadership in making the 
world’s finest pen points is 
your guarantee of matchless 
writing performance. 14 point 
styles—for shorthand, book- 
keeping, manifold work — 
every business need or per- 
sonal preference. Leading sta- 
tioners and departments offer 
complete point assortments. 


Try this common sense pen. 


* 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Black or Colors) 


Re-New-Points—any style “ra 
any Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
—complete with feed . .. 25c 


ESTERBROOK 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


bstertrvuk 


RADIO AND SCREEN 


Shorthand and Typing Films 
Still Available 


The Cadisch-Skimin-Woods shorthand 
and typewriting films, formerly distrib- 
uted by the late Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, 
of Hudson College of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Jersey City, New Jersey, may be 
rented or purchased from Cinelab, Inc., 
33 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. H. 
G. McAdoo. 


Scripts for Schools 


The Educational Radio Script Exchange 
during the past month distributed 11, 505 
copies of scripts to schools and other or- 
ganizations. For information regarding 
this free distribution of scripts, address 
Radio Script Exchange, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington. 
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Motion Picture Bulletin 


A bulletin titled The Motion Picture and 
the Family is available free to community 
leaders upon application to the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America, Inc. 28 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. The monthly pub- 
lication includes comment on current films 
by teachers, educators, and community 
leaders. 


Network Programs Resumed 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
announced that the American School of 
the Air is returning for its ninth season, 
with an expanded schedule. Programs 
may be heard each day except Saturdays 
and Sundays over the network from 2:3) 
to 3 P.M., Eastern Standard Time. Mon- 
day has been divided into two divisions— 
the first, Exits and Entrances, sponsored 
by the National Education Association for 
the first 13 weeks; the second, Human 
Relations Forum, sponsored by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association for the 
final 13 weeks. Tuesdays will be devoted 
to Literature and Music; Wednesdays to 
Geography. The final 15 minutes on 
Thursdays will be given over to folk tales, 
and the first 15 will be divided in 13-week 
periods between Songs for Children and 
a series of short-wave broadcasts by chil- 
dren in different European cities. Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Science Club of 
the Air will divide time on Fridays. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce has resumed its weekly radio pro- 
gram on American Industries over C. B. 
S. on Tuesdays from 4:30 to 5 P.M, 
Eastern Standard Time. Stories of indus- 
tries will be given by Harry R. Daniel, 
assistant to Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
who conducted the Nation-wide radio se- 
ries last year. A new feature will include 
two or three episodes in dramatized form, 
prepared in cooperation with the United 
States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education. 


pathfinders 


Pathfinder Students Learn 


The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 
is the modern way to teach bookkeeping and accounting. 
Every illustration in the text is taken from actual business 
transactions; every entry in the practice set is made just 
as in real business offices. Teach your 
students on standard looseleaf forms, iden- 
tical with those used in today’s business. 


Charles R. Hadley Gompany 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


Doing! 


@ Whether it's on the 
athletic field, in the 
workshop, or in the 
classroom, the best 
way to learn a thing is 
by actually doing it. 


Flash! 


. . Pathfinder Course 
in Social Security 
Accounting will em- 
ploy these same 
teaching methods. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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DIVISION OFFICES: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SEATTLE, HONOLULU 


Ready January Ist 
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Ready for State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act, 
by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University. 


PRICES OF REPRINTS 


Per single copy 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more 5c each 


A SINGLE COPY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS 
MAY BE HAD FREE 


Curren! Problems in Business Education, by Paul S. Lomax. 

A Sourd Philosophy of Business Education (Service Bulletin No. 6, 
reprinted from THE Business Epucation Wortp), by Paul S. 
lL. max and Frederick G. Nichols 

A Symposium on Socio-Business Education (Reprinted from THE 
Barance SHEET as its Monograph 31), edited by L. A. Rice 

Commercial Occupational Information in the High School, by A. O. 
Colvin 

A eplionemne in Methods of Teaching Shorthand, by Frances R. 
3orstore 

Europe Challenges the American Teacher, by Lee Galloway 

A Bibliography in Office and Secretarial Practice, by Clinton A. 

Duties of a City Supervisor of Business Education, by L. A. Rice 

Some Possibilities for Closer Cooperation Between the Social Studies 
and Business Education, by W. G. Kimmel 

Nationa? Leadership Problems in Business Education as Viewed by 
the United States Office of Education, by J. C. Wright 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Stuart Typing 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCAB- 
ULARY OF BUSINESS BY THE HIGH 
FREQUENCY WORD PATTERN 
METHOD 


The outstanding typing manual with a 
scientific method. Material for all timed 
tests in book—no “extras” to be bought. 


ONE YEAR OR TWO YEAR 
COURSES e SETS OF FORMS 
e TEACHER’S MANUALS e 


Schools all over the United States are changing to STUART 
TYPING. We believe that after you make a thorough study 
of the book and allow a few of your students to use it, 
you, too, will want it for your text. You will find it easy 
to use, progress-making, and time-saving. 


See Our Exhibit at Federation Convention 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


FEWER SLOW’ STUDENTS WITH | 
NEW FILING STUDY METHOD 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS One 
teacher in each school purchasing a 
complete Remington Rand Filing Prac- 
tice Outfit will be given a free corre- 
spondence course conducted by the 
American Institute of Filing. Free ques- 
tion and answer service with this offer. 


ers and guides. This method is used 
and endorsed by hundreds of schools 


BASED on the principle of “learning (3) establishes visible signal control: 
\ we; by doing” this new method helps stu- (4) draws conclusions from posted facts. 
: dent concentrate, fixes correct habits 
and encourages rapid progress. Rem- 
ington Rand Filing Practice Outfits 
cover 20, 40 or 80 periods of work. One 
set may be used by seven different 
classes providing each class is working 
on a different part of the course. 
VERTICAL METHODS Student works 
; with miniature correspondence, fold- 


throughout the country. 


ieee VISIBLE RECORDS Visible record 
control can be thoroughly under- 


“ak stood by the student when he (1) sets 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of Filing, Dept. P-312 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Please send me full details of your Practice Plan of Filing. I am interested in: () Vertical Filing 


Address........ 


up the record; (2) makes entries: 
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THE EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
December 27, 28, 29, 30 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 
ture of the Chicago convention. Here the commercial 
teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tional materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled 
at one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the Federation Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Charles R. Hadley Company Remington Rand Ine. 
D. C. Heath & Company 


The Knox Business Book Company 


American Book Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A. B. Dick Company 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Ditto, Incorporated 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Ellis Publishing Company G. & C. Merriam Company 
Ginn & Company Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


The Hf. M. Rowe Company 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Company 

The W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 
The Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


What every girl SS 
wants to know about 
getting and keeping jobs... 


bps is the most successful vocational book for girls ever 

published—now in its 7th large printing, completely 

revised and brought up to date. It has helped thousands 

= : of girls and women find jobs and has made it easier for 
_ : : them to get ahead in the jobs they have found. Read what 

these experts say about it. 

“Convincing, entertaining, thoroughly authoritative.” 


“I have always tried to teach economics as it should 
be taught—alive, fully aware of the day’s news. 
TODAY’S ECONOMICS makes possible such a 
course with no bewildering departure from the 
text."—A. T. B. 


See Exhibit at Federation Convention. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 


GRACE HAYWARD, Placement Director, Katharine 
Gibbs School. 

“It tells all a young business woman should know.’’— 
MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL, N. Y. Journal. 
‘‘Every girl should read it... . Whether she be pro- 
fessional woman or college graduate, whether stay-at- 
home daughter or society debutante. ... It strikes 
the modern note.”’,—INEZ HAYNES IRWIN. 

“It covers the ground completely...—HELEN RESOR, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SHE STRIVES TO CONQUER 


By Frances Maule 


&2> 301 pages, $2.00, at bookstores, or by mail ($2.15) from FUNK 
& WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 1789, 354 4th Ave., New York 
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N. Y. U. Alumni Day 


All Alumni Day was held by the School 
of Education of New York University on 
Saturday, November 6th. The morning 
session was devoted to a discussion of 
“Educational Problems Facing 1938.” 
The teachers of Business Education par- 
ticipate: in a most interesting discussion 
led by Frank Arnold, Haaran High 
School, New York, N. Y., who acted as 
The program was as follows: 


Chairman. 

#1938 (Challenges the Commercial Teacher’’— 
Franc: R. Geigle, Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. 

“The Becinner_in the Business World and How 


are Him’’—Madeline S. Strony, Direc- 
tor, ‘1 1¢ Newark School for Secretaries. 

“Probler s in Distributive Occupations” —Charles 
W. |} «milton, Assistant in Secondary Educa- 


to Pr 


tion, “tate Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N. J. 
“Consumer Education’’—I. David Satlow, Acting 
Chairman, Department of Business and Law, 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Curriculum Revision for 1938’—John V. Walsh, 
Morris High School, New York, N. Y. 
Immediately following the discussion 


the members of Delta Pi Epsilon, Hon- 
orary Graduate Fraternity in Business 
Education, at New York University. 
gathered for a luncheon and_ business 
meeting. 
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Alpha lota Activities 


Each year the members of Alpha Iota, 
International Honorary Business Sorority, 
set aside the 21st day of October for hon- 
oring their Founder and the birth of their 
sorority. This year, as in the past, the 
125 chapters throughout the United States 
and Canada observed the day by having 
banquets simultaneously. A special Foun- 
der’s Day Ceremony climaxed the various 
banquet programs. Alpha Iota was 
founded on October 21, 1925 by Elsie M. 
Fenton, Grand President, at the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gamma Chapter of Alpha Tota, affiliat- 
ed with Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, 


Oklahoma, has been reorganized. On 
October _16, Mrs. Audine Wright, Re- 
gional Councilor, Hill’s Business Uni- 


versity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, initi- 
ated twenty-two members and _ installed 
their officers. Mary Frances Hudiburg 
will sponsor the group and Leota West 
will serve as president of the chapter. 


An Omission 


Ruby F. Nason, publicity chairman of 
the New England High School Teachers’ 
Association has requested that the atten- 
tion of members of that association be 
called to omission of the following books 
when making up the Annual Book Re- 
Port in the association program: 


How Modern Business Serves Us, by Odell and 
usiness: Its Organization and O ti 
Workbooks with each—Directed Activities 
Elementary Economics—New Edition, by Carver 
& Carmichael. 
Business and Personal Typewriting, by Korona 


owe. 
All published by Ginn & Company. 
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“70 International” 


“60 Universal”’ 


The popularity of two new honor so- 
cieties for typing experts is spreading 
rapidly. These two societies are “70 In- 
ternational” and “60 Universal.” “60 Uni- 
versal” is the award given for a _ net 
typing speed of 60 words a minute or 
more and carries with it a gold pin simi- 
lar in design to the “70 International” pin 
awarded for 70 words a minute typing 
speed. 

The purpose of the Society is to meet 
the ever increasing demand of the busi- 
ness world for higher skill in the tech- 
niques of business. The “70 International” 
and “60 Universal” typing awards are de- 
signed to inspire teachers and students to 
strive for outstanding results in speed 
and accuracy. The keynote of the plan is 
to stimulate the motive of rivalry and to 
give recognition for outstanding perform- 
ance. Any student, teacher, typist or sten- 
ographer who can meet the requirements 
of the Society’s tests is eligible to win 
either the “60 Universal” or “70 Inter- 
national” awards. 


Miss Holland 
Officers of Honor Societies 


Mrs. Foster 


At the close of the first year, the honor 
societies had a total membership of 620. 
Members are enrolled from twenty-four 
of the forty-eight states. Eight Canadian 
colleges are members. Students from 
Hawaii have won several pins. 

The president is J. I. Kinman, Presi- 
dent, Kinman Business University, Spok- 
ane; vice-president, W. C. Angus, Angus 
School of Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada; 
secretary, Mrs. Ramona Foster, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; 
and treasurer, Kathryn Holland, Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines. 


New Bibliography 
A valuable bulletin, published by the 


Business Information Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library, is available to 
those interested in business problems. The 
cost of the service is 25c a year to resi- 
dents of Cleveland, and 50c out of town. 
The June, 1937, issue (Volume 8, No. 3) 
should be of special interest to many as it 
is a bibliography of books and periodicals 
covering the field of office work. This 
bibliography has been divided into ma- 
terials for the following office workers: 
the office manager, the business letter 
writer, the secretary, the stenographer, the 
iypist, the office machine operator, and file 
clerk, and the receptionist. 

Address your orders to Miss Rose L. 
Vormelker, Business Research Librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Two New Studies on 
Education by Motion Pictures 


The American Council on Education has 
recently announced the publication of two 
studies dealing with motion pictures as an 
aid in education. The first of these is en- 
titled The Motion Picture in Education— 
Its Status and Its Needs. This new pub- 
lication is a concise review of five major 
problems which must be considered by 
anyone interested in the development of 
visual instruction. These problems are 
analyzed and suggestions are made for 
their solution which may be followed by 
any administrator in his own school sys- 
tem, in state and county units, and in col- 
leges and universities. The work of the 
Educational Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education is pre- 
sented and the various materials prepared 
by the project are discussed. 

The second study is entitled Teaching 
With Motion Pictures—A Handbook of 
Administrative Practice. This handbook 
of administrative practice deals specifically 
with the major problems of the use of 
motion pictures in the classroom. It is 
intended for the teacher and administrator 
and it provides concrete answers to the 
most frequently posed questions relating 
to motion pictures and other visual teach- 
ing materials. 

The publication contains fifty-nine well- 
written pages of concise, pertinent infor- 
mation on one of education’s most power- 
ful influences. There are also a source 
list of films, a bibliography, and a glossary 
of technical terms. 


Wisconsin Teachers Elect 


At the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion convention in Milwaukee, November 
4, the following officers were elected to 
guide the Commercial Section for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Kathryn Davies, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Vice-President, Jerome Kopecky, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary, Donald Lee, Jefferson, Wis- 
consin. 
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A modern approach.... 
.... the problem method 


For the first time, a business text attacks commercial training in terms of the business problems and situa. 
tions which actually confront the student in everyday life. From the budgeting of his personal income and 
expenditures and the purchase of his school supplies, the student progresses gradually from an examina- 


tion of simple business situations and practices to an understanding of more complex business problems 
and their solutions. 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


This new text for the Elementary Business Training Course presents hundreds of typical business problems. 
Methods of solution are discussed; then logical, motivating questions impel the student to solve these ques- 
tions himself. This text demands work from the student and provides a practical activity program that 
relates the study of business principles to the commercial world about him. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


‘WORKBOOKS AND KEYS 


Designed to accompany the ABF text in the INTRODUCTION 
subject, each workbook contains practical prob- 

lems that illustrate fundamental principles, en- 
rich class discussion, and provide ample practice. 


Allen’s Workbook in | 5 OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

ee ene OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

Steiner's Problem and Workbook value. Perhaps some of your friends, 

for Mercantile Credit 90c a a 

who would find it equally helpful, have 

Other Workbooks in Preparation int If “tl 
never made its acquaintance. you wi 

Scalia send us the names and addresses of per- 

Bookkeeping (Bennett) sons who you think should know about 

Cost Accounting (Burton) the magazine, we will send each of them 


Auditing (Nelson) 
Cost Accounting (Carmichael) 


a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 

Agricultural Bookkeeping 

(McNall and McMurry) 


Mercantile Credit (Steiner) The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
LO N G MA N S ’ GC R E E N & C O. A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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SUCCES‘*UL SALESMANSHIP, by Paul 
W. Ivey, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


497 » $3.75. 

This 1 ow book by Paul W. Ivey will be 
welcome | by teachers of salesmanship. It 
will furcvish them an excellent text, not 
only for the completeness of the material 
but for the logical arrangement of the 
subject vatter. The chapters are not just 
thrown ogether in the helter-skelter fash- 
ion so common in the traditional book on 
salesma ship. Instead, there is a contin- 
uity th: uughout the volume that will help 
the teacher immeasurably in making a 
present. tion that will allow the student to 
appreci: te the “wholeness” of the selling 
job an the “roundness” of the selling 
process. 

While this book is definitely addressed 
to teachers, it has not the academic spirit 
that is so ‘typical of school texts. The 
book reads very much like a story, and it 


can be set down here that one w ho cannot 
read the pages of the Ivey book with in- 
terest 1s not as close to his subject as he 
should be. It is an exceedingly fine piece 
of work. 

Books on Salesmanship have been too 
theoretical, in the main. Successful Sales- 
manship is especially valuable because 
principles enunciated are made alive by 
the large volume of practical case illustra- 
tions used. The author has been consult- 
ant for a great number of important na- 
tional industrial and retail firms and the 
cases cited are those that came from his 
personal experiences. The enrichment of 
his volume by the use of these cases is 
evident in every chapter. 

There are twelve sections to the book 
and each section is subdivided into simple 
business themes. The old psychological 
terms have given way to everyday terms 
used in everyday business. Some of the 
chapter subheadings are: A Rug Salesman 
Who Was Success-Minded—Personality 
in Selling Shoes—Deciding for Nine Vac- 
illating Petroleum Customers—Riding a 
Hobby to Gain an Interview—How a Used 
Car Salesman Attracted Attention—How 
a Ranch Salesman Interests His Custom: 
ers. 
There are questions at the end of each 
chapter, a series of pages reviewing the 
twelve major principles and also an eight- 


page index.—Alexander Kaylin, Central 
ow High School, New York, 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND FORECASTING, 
by Elmer C. Bratt, Chicago: Business 
Publications, Inc., 510 p. $3.50. 


The materials in this college textbook 
for courses in the study of business cycles 
have been organized to provide “an ex- 
planation of the economic change taking 
place at any given time.” This change, 
affecting the lives of all of us, is so im- 
portant that, not only the college student. 
but intelligent human beings in general 
should be interested in understanding its 
trend. The language of this text has been 


DECEMBER, 1937 


divorced from words too technical; most 
of us should therefore be able to under- 
stand its presentation. 

After an overview of the text in the 
first chapter, the author develops seasonal 
movements and long-time trends in the 
next two chapters. By far the major part 
of the text is devoted to an analysis of 
business cycles. In the presentation of 
these variations in economic change, the 
author has carefully analyzed his subject 
with the following six steps in mind: (1) 
reasons for the change; (2) statistical 
methods used for measurement; (3) a 
study of the possibilities for preventing 
economic change; (4) forecasting meth- 
ods; (5) function of forecasting; and (6) 
available data for the study of current 
changes. The method of analysis presents 
some variations suited to the movement in 
question. 

Considerable background for the under- 
standing of business cycles is presented in 
two chapters devoted to the history of the 
movement before the depression, and i 
two chapters devoted to “The Great De- 
pression.” Schemes for artificial control 
of economic changes are analyzed and 
evaluated succeeding chapters. The 
author feels that an understanding of the 
wholesome effect of these movements is 
one of the most needed types of education 
and so he devotes one chapter to a pres- 
entation of this interesting phase. 

The textbook includes fifty charts and 
thirteen tables illustrating important 
phases of the development. Selected ques- 
tions and study questions are also includ- 
ed for each of the topics developed. 

This publication brings the study of 
forecasting up to date, and merits consid- 
eration by those interested in a thorough 
but simple treatment of the subject of 
business cycles. 


AN ABC OF IDIOM AND DICTION, by 
Muriel B. Carr and John W. Clark, New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 121 p. 
$.80 (soft covers). 


This handbook of over six hundred 
words and phrases was originally com- 
piled for students in college classes in 
English composition. The selection of 
materials was based on errors that have 
actually occurred in their writings. 

The words and phrases in this publica- 
tion are in alphabetic order. The criti- 
cisms, which the authors make of the use 
of each word and phrase in illustrative 
sentences, are very well expressed. Some 
are simply described as 
“right” “wrong”. But many of them 
are very ela; described as “right, but 
stilted,” “undesirable,” “redundant,” “un- 
grammatical,” “pretentious,” “idiomatic 
and natural,” “vulgar,” “clumsy,” “right, 
but clumsy,” or “right, but awkward.” 


These and other adiectives are used to 
indicate the desirability or undesirability 
of all the idiomatic expressions. 

Teachers of secretarial studies will be 
interested in this practical presentation of 
English difficulties. 


STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL, by Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. 
Freitag, and Apollonia M. Koebele, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 80 p. $.52. 


Problems which a stenographer is likely 
to meet on the job have been brought to- 
gether and conveniently organized in this 
manual. 

The authors have prepared this publi- 
cation as the result of an extensive study 
of “structural errors” found in actual 
business correspondence. The manual 
therefore anticipates questions which sec- 
retarial students and novices on the job 
are likely to ask about office etiquette, 
handling of mail, letter writing, the prepa- 
ration of telegrams, legal work, tabula- 


tion, and manuscript and report writing. 
It also furnishes “first aid” in spelling, 
abbreviation, capitalization, syllabication, 


and hyphenation. Additional source ma- 
terials for more extensive study of spe- 
cific secretarial problems are also listed. 
Much of the information is in outline 
form with main headings in bold type, 
and therefore available with little waste 
of time and effort. 

Teachers will find that this reference 
manual places into the hands of their stu- 
dents factual knowledge which they can 
use in shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice classes. 


GREGG DICTATION AND TRANSCRIP- 
TION, by Wallace W. Renshaw and 
Louis A. Leslie, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 444 p. $1.50. 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, 338 p. $.40 net. 


One of the first texts to present a thor- 
oughly implemented plan for the teaching 
of transcription—a book written to make 
possible the most profitable classroom use 
of a teaching plan predetermined by the 
authors after careful research into the 
problems of transcription. 

While the book is planned for flexible 
use depending on the amount of time 
available for transcription, the authors 
recommend deferring transcription, which 
they regard not as a separate skill but 
as the fusion or integration of the three 
skills of shorthand, typing, and English, 
until each of these skills has been de- 
veloped to the point where it can be used 

“while something else is focal in con- 
sciousness.” Ideally, this means that pu- 
pils should be able to write from dictation 
60-80 words a minute and read their notes 
successfully, type 30-40 words a minute, 
and avoid “too egregious” errors in the 
use of English. 

All the letters and articles in the text 
are written in shorthand. There is a 
large quantity of shorthand practice ma- 
terial, and teachers will be pleased to find 
that all the material can be used with 
high school students, since the authors . 
took special precautions, in rewording the 
original source material, to avoid unusual 
difficulties of language construction. Stu- 
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For the 
Modern 
Commercial 


Program 


Dillavou and Greiner's 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1.40 


This basic text for commercial 
law courses in high schools, busi- 
ness schools, and commercial col- 
leges, skilfully interlocks law with 
business problems by following the 
supposed everyday activities of a 
“Mr. Madison.” Objective Tests, 
24c. Teachers’ Manual and Key 
available. 


Hutchinson’‘s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition 
Available to Schools and 
Colleges Only 


$2.80 


Compiled by an experienced sec- 
retary during years of active work 
with prominent executives and pro- 
fessional men all over the country, 
to provide students and secretaries 
with the handbook of facts, proced- 
ures and methods that will give 
them sound training in secretarial 
technique. 


See the 
McGraw-Hill Exhibit 
at the 
Federation Convention 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


dents will undoubtedly derive a feeling of 
satisfaction from the use of the text be- 
cause the authors have purposely included 
many letters of similar wording and con- 
tent in order to give the student the same 
advantage enjoyed by the office stenogra- 
pher, who is usually familiar with the 
general tenor of the dictation which he 
takes. 

The book contains many new features. 
Particularly appealing to the teacher who 
has despaired because of the students’ 
woeful ignorance of English is the incor- 
poration into the plan of the teaching of 
what the authors call “Transcription Eng- 
lish”—those points in punctuation, choice 
of words, capitalization, etc., which a ste- 
nographer is likely to get wrong in tran- 
scribing from shorthand notes. Each as- 
signment begins with a brief explanation 
of one or two of these points, and the first 
letter in the assignment has been specially 
composed to illustrate the points dis- 
cussed. In each case, the answer to this 
first letter is to be found in the Teacher’s 
Manual; and, inasmuch as the answer also 
contains illustrations of the same points 
of English, the teacher may dictate the 
answer and have it transcribed as a test 
of the pupils’ comprehension of the lesson. 
The use of letters in series is a very com- 
mendable feature as it adds an element of 
interest and naturalness. 

The additional material in the assign- 
ments covers a wide range of business ac- 
tivity, over one hundred different busi- 
ness houses having granted the authors 
permission to use their material. While 
most of the material is in letter form, 
several articles, usually on business sub- 
jects and representing advertising of some 
kind, are included. The letters are un- 
usual—unusual in that they were not writ- 
ten in the first instance as business letters 
but were in most cases composed by the 
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Adventures in Buymanship, by Kenneth B. Haas, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky: Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University Bookstore, 92 p. Paper cover, 


$2.00. 
Business Mathematics, by 


Donald Watson, 
New York: The Ronald 


?ress Company, 267 


p. $2.50. 

Economic Problems of Modern Society, by John 
N. Andrews, and Rudolph K. Michels, New 
er The Ronald Press Company, 798 p. 

Economics—Basic_ Principles and Problems. by 
Rudolph K. Michels, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 614 p. $1.60. 

French Commercial Correspondence and Readings, 
by Louis J. Fish and William B. Snow, New 


authors from advertising copy originally 
written by the best copy-writing talent of 
the nation. Consequently, the material js 
of a high order of excellence, not only in 
its structure and composition, but in its 
human appeal and electrifying interest as 
well. 

In addition to the “answer” letters pre- 
viously referred to, the Teacher's Manual 
contains the key to all the plates in ‘the 
text, printed notes after some of the let- 
ters indicating points of English or style 
to be called to the attention of the stu. 
dents, and a suggested list of letters care- 
fully selected from other Gregg dictation 
texts to he used in connection with each 
lesson as new-matter dictation for tran- 
scription. 

About seventy pages of the Manvval are 
devoted to an exposition of the tcaching 
plan on which the text is based and toa 
consideration of the major problems in- 
volved in developing transcription skill. 
The discussion deals with such topics as 
pretranscription training, devices for the 
teaching of transcription, testing and grad- 
ing, and transcription errors. ‘This is 
probably the most comprehensiy: and 
most practical treatment of the teaching 
of transcription that has been made ayail- 
able to teachers of shorthand up to the 
present time. The reviewer recommends 
that all teachers of shorthand and type- 
writing, even those teaching beginners, 
make a study of the contents of these 
seventy pages, since the authors point the 
way not only to improved techniques for 
the teaching of transcription but to vari- 
ous means by which substantial founda- 
tions for transcription skill building may 
be laid in the lower grades of both sub- 
jects. 


—Marie M. Arnold, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ial The Gregg Publishing Company, 257 p. 


Gregg Typing (Second Edition) Complete, by R. 
SoRelle, Harold Smith, William R. Foster, and 
Clyde i. Blanchard; ‘New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 304 p. $1.60. 

Index to Business Indices, by Donald H. Dav- 
enport and Frances V. Scott, ai Business 
Publications, Inc., 187 p. $3.0 

Labor’s Road to Plenty, by Alten 
Boston: L. C. Page Company, 221 p. $2.50. 

Men wasted, by Frances Maule, New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 290 p. $2.00. 

Ten Years of Shorthand 1927-1937 
(Classified), by Clyde E. Rowe, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 53 p. $.24. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 
S HORTHAN 
The very, very easy hind 
5 Lessons—40 Principles—30 Pages . 500 
Ready for 60 word Dictation. in. 
5 weeks Day School—i0 weeks Night School 
Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 


The White 


LITE LINE SHORTHAND 
10 Lessons—i64 Principles—70 pares. .$1.00 
60 word—t0 weeks Days—20 weeks Night 


The Blue 
PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—!2 weeks Night 
Start all beginners in the RED 
Finish all others with the WHITE RAND BLUE 
30% Discount to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 


Ask for Information 


About Our New Books.. 


ELLIS VOCABULARY TYPING, 
revised and enlarged by Birch. 


ELLIS PROBLEMS IN COM- 
MERCIAL LAW, by Skar. 


ELLIS DICTATION, by Sardiga. 


See Exhibit at 
Federation Convention 


ELLIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Commercial Textbooks 


Battle Creek Michigan 
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FOR Everybody Who 
Spends Money 


Consumer Goods 
HOW TO KNOW AND USE THEM 


By Kowarp Reicu, Werchandising Department, 
Newtown High School, New York: Secretary of 
the Advertising and Salesmanship Division of the 
Commercial Education Association. Member of 
“Syllabus Committee for Merchandising” for New 
York City Public Schools, and 
Teacher in) Merchandising Department, 
Newtown High School, New York. 


538 pages Profusely illustrated List price $1.96 
QO train young people to be thrifty instead of 
“spend-thrifty,” to teach them how to judge 

and test the value of goods, and how to choose 

wisely what they buy is the purpose of this new 
book. Planned to meet the needs of both business 
courses and consumer courses, it is also a basic 
pioneer text in selling and merchandising. It pro- 

vides the accurate knowledge of goods which a 

salesman must have in order to sell successfully. 

The book gives an amazing amount of informa- 
tion concerning the origin, processes of manufac- 
ture, and use of the common. everyday mate- 
rials such as. cotton, wool, silk, linen, rayon, fur, 
leather, wood, glass, china, paper. paints, oils, var- 
nishes, cosmetics and foods. Consumer education as 
presented here is an essential part of all home- 
economies courses, home-making courses, textile 
courses, ete, 

The clear, easy style in which the book is writ- 
ten, the aliveness of its material, its pictures, charts, 
projects and other teaching devices make it not 
only interesting to young people but also an im- 
portant aid in fitting them for life. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO VISIT OUR 


EXHIBIT 
AT THE 1937 CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 
CHICAGO, December 27, 28, 29, 30 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Typewriting Skill For 
Individual Use..... 


in the home 
in the school, and 
in other walks of life 


TYPEWRITING 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


by Blackstone and Yerian 


Designed for: 
1. All classes in personal-use typewriting. 


2. Junior high school typewriting classes. 


AUTHORITATIVE AUTHORSHIP 


Here is a personal-use text by authors who are leaders in 
the growing movement for teaching typing for its personal- 
use values. For several years these authors have taught 
typing with increasing emphasis on the personal-use ob- 
jectives. They have gradually built up a body of typing 
material and methods that are peculiarly adapted to the 
objectives sought. The contents of this new text are 
especially fitted for giving a training for the personal use 
of the typewriter. 


SPECIAL CONTENT FOR 
SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 


Typewriting for Personal Use employs modern methods 
and recognized procedures for developing typing ability. It 
differs from the traditional typing text in the nature of the 
copy and drill material, and in the attitudes it develops. 
There is no compromise with vocational aims, although, 
necessarily, the methods and procedures employed are some- 
times those used when the vocational aim is uppermost. 


A TEXT FOR ALL PERSONAL-USE CLASSES 
AND FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The text meets the requirements of personal-use classes 
of all types, evening or day schools, secondary or college 
level. The nature of the material that is typed and the ob- 
jectives of the course make this new book particularly 
attractive for classes in junior high schools. 


SUITABLE FOR EITHER ONE- OR 
TWO-SEMESTER CLASSES 


The book is designed for a one-year course, but the first 
half of it is so arranged that it is well adapted to a one- 
semester unit with personal-use objectives. 


List Price, $1.32 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Elwell - Zelliot - Good 
PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
RECORD-KEEPING 


a 


Be sure to visit our texthook 


exhibit at the National Com. 
mercial Teachers Federation 


Convention — Hotel Sherman, 


An important new book which combines personal, family, 


student organization, professional, and business record-keep- 


ing in a well-balanced one-year course. To be published in 


March, 1938. 


Among the subjects 


included 


THIS NEW BOOK. through the use of carefully arranged material- PERSONA. 
BUDGET RECORDS 


drawn from activities within the experience of young boys and girls. 
HOUSEHOLD CASH AND 


presents a well-balanced course in both social and business bookkeeping. 
BUDGET RECORDS 


Some of the distinctive subjects which it treats are shown at the right. 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


Emphasis is placed on the interpretation of results and on the real under- 
PERSONAL AND GROUP 


standing of the business relationships involved in bookkeeping pro- PROJECT RECORDS 


cedures. 
RECORDS RELATING TO 
The complete bookkeeping cyele is explained and illustrated early in THE USE OF BANKE® 

SERVICES 

the text. 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK- 
Questions for discussion and review and exercises, the latter graded KEEPING SYSTEM FOR A 
according to difficulty. are provided. There are three short practice sets. HIGH-SCHOOL NEWS: 


PAPER 


The authors are Fayette H. Elwell. Director and | rofessor of Account 4 DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK 
ing. School of Commerce. University of Wisconsin: Ernest A. Zelliot. KEEPING SYSTEM FOR A 
Director of Business Education. Des Moines Public Schools: and Harry PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


1. Good. Associate Superintendent of Education. Buffalo. New York. FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta’ Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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